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HAVING FUN? The whole day’s pleasanter when you pause to refresh with the cheerful lift, 


the cold crisp taste of ice cold Coca-Cola. Coke is the real refreshment... anytime...anywhere. 


Get Coke in King Size, too. 


Now available almost everywhere. 


King « Regular 


¥. ‘{COKE** IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 





Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it's 


SO SAFE YOU CAN 
SHAVE IN THE SHOWER! 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED 


for triple-safe, close-up shaves! 


NO MORE CUTS BECAUSE 
OF A LOOSE BLADE 


Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle 
for safer shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 


BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED IN 
SLIM STREAMLINED HEAD 


No sharp points unprotected. Other razors have 
exposed blade corners which can nick. 


HANDLE GROOVED CROSS-WISE 
FOR FIRM, POSITIVE GRIP 


Won't slip in wet, soapy hands.CompareSchick’s 
safe, modern grip with old-fashioned razors. 


see Rw ce ae al 


Triple-safe for tough-bearded men who like the luxury of a fresh, sharp blade every shave, 


SCHICK °* 


ONLY $400 


SAFETY RAZOR WITH BLADES 





Radiantly beautiful 


... forever 


The diamond rings you choose for your 
engagement and wedding have a special 
meaning — a foreverness. For these are sym- 
bols of your love, chosen but once—cher- 
ished forever. 


When you select Keepsake Diamond 
Rings, yours is the perfect symbol of love. 
For Keepsake is the engagement ring with 
the perfect center diamond—flawless, with 
fine color and magnificent cut. Only a 
diamond of this superlative quality can 
reflect full brilliance and beauty . . . and 
give you that wonderful feeling of pride 
and satisfaction always. 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers — only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each 
permanently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000. 


Dating is really fun... when you know 
THE ART OF DATING 


by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall 


An expert guide to happy, successful dating to 
make your teens the best years of your life. This 
fact-filled book is written by Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, famous author and counselor. Regularly 
$2.50 in hard cover, this book is yours in the 
exclusive Keepsake edition for only 50¢ at any 
: “—* ¥ Teensthe-Steriive Jeweler’s store. If dealer is not 
Rings from left te right: ~ MIAMI Ring $675. Also 225 and 450. Wedding Ring 2% o listed in yellow pages of telephone book, write 
ENSEN Ring $500, Wedding Ring 125. ~ HEATHER Ring $350. Also 100 to 2475. f to Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syracuse 2, N.Y., for 
Ring 12.50 — OLYMPIC Ring $150. Wedding Ring 75. All rings available in yellow o a Say a 
gold. Prices include Federal Tax. Rings enlarged fo show details®Trade-mork reg Gown by Pandora 
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Amazing new shoe idea! 


‘SOF TSHOES” 


They look good. They feel good. They've got the softness of a slipper, the bounce of a 
sneaker. But they’re real shoes, give you the good, firm support you need. How can you 
miss? Slip into something comfortable, man. Slip into “SOFTSHOES.” They’re the 
greatest. In clean white buck (you can dirty ’em yourself), grey, black or suede-shade. 


“SOFTSHOES” only $6.99, and only at 
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TODAY... you can do so many things with photography 





1. SAVE your week-end fun .. . in brilliant color slides! More 
young people are advancing to 35mm color slides, for today the fun than taking good pictures? Keeping them as a priceless record 
big fun is big pictures—the kind you get with 35mm photography. of the good times you and your friends have together. 
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3. SCORE a scoop for your school newspaper. Keep your camera 4. GIVE the gift of love—beautiful enlargements, beautiful 
handy, so you'll get first pictures of any event! Many famous enough for framing. They’re wonderful gifts because they’re so 
photographers started by doing just this. personal . . . because they'll be cherished forever. 


Photography is the 


Take brilliant color slides with the 
Kodak Pony II Camera. 


Kodak’s easiest-to-use 35mm camera is handsome, 
compact, simplified. It gives you beautiful color slides 
with true ease and economy. (Only pennies more than 
black-and-whites!) The Pony II isa great value at only 
$29.50 or as little as $3 down. 

Brownie Starflash (far left) is three cameras in one! 
It takes black-and-white snapshots, color snapshots or 
beautiful color slides. Only $8.95. Ask your Kodak 
dealer to demonstrate it. 





See Kodak’s “The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” and “The Ed Sullivan Show” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you! 





Fi. 


1. PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS shoot the news as it’s being 2. SCIENTISTS keep their distance when a missile is being 
made. Today’s most successful reporting technique is the picture launched. But special cameras are close by to provide photo- 
story. Pictures add impact and realism to any story. graphic reports of the launching from count-down to flight. 


— 


— . . = ae 
3. PILOTS learn all about new airports—through motion pic- 4. FASHION DESIGN calls for a strong “picture sense.” 
tures. U.S. regulations require that a pilot study films of unfamiliar Successful designers work constantly with scale and perspective, 
airports before he lands on them—a vital safety regulation. light and shadow—all things you learn when you take pictures. 


fun with a future! 


Save all the action...all the color... 
in exciting Brownie movies! 


Today, movies are as easy to take as snapshots—and 
just as inexpensive. Any girl who can hold a camera 
can take brilliant, action-filled movies of friends, sports, 
vacations—movies she’ll be proud of! 

The Brownie Movie Camera //2.3 has a sharp, fast 
lens. It costs only $32.50 or $3.25 down. 

The f/1.9 Turret model gives you regular, wide-angle 
or telephoto movies. Only $67.50, or $6.75 down. See 
your Kodak dealer. 


(Prices are list, include Federal Tax 
and are subject to change without notice) 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 

























FREE of extra cost 
... this new booklet 
plus the COLOR- 
KEY Touch Typing 
Chart. 
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at color at your dealer’s now, 


IADUATE 


rOUCH TYPING CHART 





: to the portable 






SPACE BAR : 


i 
i 


ROR-KEY is Free with the pur ae 
hase of a REMINGTON QUIET-RETER 


Now ...a portable that you never outgrow 
because it’s designed for expert office typists 
as well as beginners! In essential major fea- 
tures the QUIET-RITER ELEVEN Portable is 
identical to the standard typewriters used in 
school typing classes and modern business 
offices. No other portable combines the 
standard-width ll-inch carriage (with 
10 3/10-inch writing line), the full 88-char- 
acter keyboard, exclusive MIRACLE TAB and 
Super-strength Frame ... plus many other 
big machine features! 






that typing teachers 







can fully recommend! 












THE REMINGTON QUIET-RITER® ELEVEN PORTABLE 


with the new COLOR-KEY touch typing course 


COLOR-KEY is a new, remarkably fast and 
easy touch typing course that’s based_on sim- 
ple visual methods . . . the same standard 
approved methods used by teachers in schools 
everywhere. With COLOR-KEY, your fingers 
are matched to the keyboard by color, elimi- 
nating the ‘‘sea of keys” feeling and the 
temptation to “hunt and peck’. Even 6th 
Graders can begin touch typing by this teach- 
er-approved method within one hour... and 
can complete the easy 10-lesson Course within 
one week. See your Dealer soon. 


Ffemingtore Feral pwision oF sPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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High Schools Too Soft? 
Dear Editor: 


I read with great interest the. com- 
ments made by the foreign students 
[see “U.S. High Schools,” Feb. 13 is- 
sue], Last fall I came over as an ex- 
change student from Germany. I have 
found some of the criticisms to be true. 

High schools are too easy here. There 
are some students who take every hard 
and advanced course. They work as 
hard as we did in Germany. But most 
other American students take only the 
easiest courses. 

This is the main fault with American 
schools: students have too much choice. 
More subjects should be required— 
particularly English and science. 

Ingrid Heise 
Theodore Roosevelt H.S. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 


The four foreign students spoke their 
minds. And their thinking was a little 
degrading to American students. 

It is true that some students take 
the easy way out. But I think the 
majority is level-headed and knows the 
importance of a good education... . 

One more point: I think cooking and 
sewing are beneficial, not a waste of 
time. Many things are taught in home 
economics our mothers never knew! 

Pamela Fair 
Lewes (Del.) High School 


Dear Editor: 


Judging by recent Letters to the Ed- 
itor, some of your American readers 
seem more prejudiced than the foreign 
students they disagreed with. 

Most American students know less 
about European education than Euro- 
peans know about America’s—yet they 
rushed you letters saying blankly that 
America’s system is better. They criti- 
cized the foreign students for lack of 
information or “distortions’—yet how 
many Americans really know the facts 
about European education? 

In America, where there is freedom 


mie 


Letters 


of speech, I think the foreign students’ 
opinions should be respected—even if 
they are not agreed with! 
Gro Voldner 
Greensburg (Pa.) H.S. 
(For more of the foreign students’ 
views on world affairs, see this week’s 
Forum Topic, pages 10-11. Ed.) 


U. S. and Britain 
Dear Editor: 


I must object to a statement by Sandy 
Mollenaur [see Letters, March 13 issue] 
that in Britain a student’s future is 
often decided by his place in society 
and not by his ability. 

Obviously Miss Mollenaur is not 
aware that in Britain all universities— 
apart from a few private ones—are run 
by the government. No student pays 
anything toward his education. In fact, 
if a student takes up certain professions, 
he is actually paid a small sum while 
in college. For example, dental stu- 
dents receive $600 a year... 

Jimmy Fortuna, in the same issue, 
says there were no complaints from 
Britain when she accepted American 
help in World War II. If Mr. Fortuna 
believes the U.S. did this out of sheer 
kindheartedness, I might point out that 
had Hitler overcome Britain and Ire- 
land, the next target in his bid for 
world domination was plainly the U.S. 
Our aid to Britain was an act of self- 
preservation! 

John Bell 
Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Seconds an Arts Column 
Dear Editor: 


Yes! Yes! Yes! Let’s have an arts col- 
umn in Senior Scholastic [see Letters, 
March 20 issue]. 

Although many of us are not fortu- 
nate enough to be able to attend thea- 


ditor 


ter productions, the ballet, art exhibits, 
or other cultural activities regularly, 
we would still like to keep abreast of 
these events. 

Please don’t neglect our segment of 
young people who prefer an afternoon 
at the Museum of Modern Art to comic 
books, classical music to pop records, 
or live plays to horror films! 

The sources to which we can turn 
for information on the arts are usually 
geared- to adult readers. They can be 
difficult to wade through. An arts col- 
umn in Senior Scholastic, written with 
“younger” readers in mind, might help 
create a better understanding of our 
culture among students. 

Stephanie Levin 
Syosset (N.Y.) Jr. H.S. 


Our Regrets to Colorado! 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoy reading Senior Scholastic very 
much, and particularly liked your Feb. 
27 “Congress at Work” issue. However, 
there was an error in it. J. Edgar Chen- 
oweth, who is my Representative from 
the Fourth District, and Wayne Aspinal 
were omitted. 

Lanning Likes 
Lamas (Colo.) Union HS. 


(Our proofreaders join us in apol- 
ogies to our readers and the two Con- 
gressmen whose names were inadver- 
tently omitted. Ed.) 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 


At a time when many Americans are 
waking up to the importance of under- 
standing the scientific achievements of 
our age, your features “Science in the 
News” and “Breakthroughs in Science” 
perform a genuine service. 

Stan Herbsury 
Berkeley, Calif. 











Ideas to Live By 














I do not know what I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me. 


—Isaac NEWTON 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune phote 


Five forum delegates put their heads together for a song before debate— 
(I. to r.), Ejvind Bonderup (Denmark), Nii Tetteh-Churu Quao (Ghana), Yasar 
Durra (Jordan), Esther Suh (South Korea), and Phan Thi Ngoc Lan (Vietnam). 





Policy 


or People? 


THE KEY TO PEACE... 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Last week we presented part 
of the final discussion featuring 
teen-age delegates to the 1959 
New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools. This week we 
present the remainder: 

These teen-agers came from 
34 countries. They spent three 
months in the U. S., studying in 
American high schools and living 
with American families 

As in previous years, Senior 
Scholastic arranged for exclusive 
rights to publish some of the 
forum group’s weekly TV panel 


of the a 


discussions (see our Feb. 6 and 
Feb. 18 issues), and their de- 
bates with-American students at 
the annual Williamsburg Student 
Burgesses (see April 3 issue), 
Senior Scholastic also co-spon- 
sored a visit by the students to 
our nation’s capital. 

Before leaving the U. S. to re- 
turn to their homelands, the 
foreign delegates participated in 
a‘final forum in New York City. 
Moderator was Mrs. Helen Hiett 
Waller, director of N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools. 








A forum discussion featuring 


Mrs. Waller (Moderator): Td like to 
begin by directing a question to Nadia 
Balbaa from the United Arab Republic 
and Daniela Jaffe from Israel. For the 
countries Daniela and Nadia come from 
—the countries they are going back to 
at the end of this forum—are at war. 

What can teen-agers in this situation 
do when they meet? Must they hate 
each other? 

Nadia Balbaa (U. A. R.): The answer 
is NO! When we were all together pre- 
paring the outline for today’s program 
a question came into my mind: 

When you think about a country, 
should you think of its policy or its 
people? When we are trying to think 
how a problem can be solved, should 
we think of the past, or look forward to 
the future? I vote for the second. 

Daniela Jaffe (Israel): I agree with 
you, Nadia. In order to improve the 
situation in our part of the world, we 
should not look back into the past. Let’s 
face present facts and look forward to 
the future. 

Nadia (U. A. R.): All right! When it 
comes to the Arab-Israeli problem, I am 
convinced and deeply believe that the 
right is on our side. But Daniela is just 
as convinced that her side is right! Both 
of us are aware, however, that this ten- 
sion in the Middle East should not go 
on forever. 


Talk Things Over 


Daniela (Israel): Leaders of both sides 
have to sit together and talk things over. 

Nadia (U. A. R.): But this is too ideal- 
istic. I agree that a dialogue is always 
better than two monologues. But here 
the United Nations should play the role 
of a -moderator—a neutral moderator 
who will listen to both sides. 

Western policy toward the Arab 
countries is very important, too. This 
feeling of superiority which the West 
has adopted toward the Arab countries 
only makes the conflict worse. How do 
you think I feel when somebody calls 
me a “political vacuum”? Yet that’s how 
we are often described by Americans. 

Daniela (Israel): If the Middle East 
were better developed and making 
fuller use of its resources, nobody could 
talk about it as a political vacuum. This 
area is rich. The Arabs have oil and 
cotton that we in Israel, for example, 
could use. We have doctors and indus- 
trial products the Arabs could use. 

Nadia (U. A. R.): But you just can’t 
ignore the political situation. We can’t 
concentrate on our economies until the 
political problem is solved. 

Daniela (Israel): On this point, I don’t 





teen-age delegates to the 1959 New 


agree. My idea is that if we could just 
begin to help each other in small, prac- 
tical ways, through this the political 
solution might come more easily. 
Nadia (U. A. R.): If we looked into 
the past, everything would be hopeless. 
But one of the advantages of being 
seventeen is to look into the future. 
Edgar Gimotea (Philippines): Nadia, 
you asked if one should think of policy 
or people. Before I came here I always 
thought of people when I thought of 
my own country, and policy when I 
thought of other countries. Now when 
I think of other countries—at least those 
represented in this group—I think of 
people . . . individuals 


Countries Mean People 


Yukiko Yamakami (Japan): When you 
think of Japan, Edgar, I am glad to 
hear you think of me and not of Japan’s 
actions in the Philippines 

When I first met Esther from Korea 
she told me her grandfather was killed 
by the Japanese, and I felt miserable. 
Many, many Koreans are prejudiced 
against the Japanese. And we in Japan 
have a prejudice against the Korean 
people who live in Japan. But Esther 
and I have become good friends in the 
forum group—although there is so much 
trouble between our countries. So I be- 
lieve I found the most valuable thing 
here. During these three months, I 
learned more than I learned in all my 
seventeen years. I learned that other 
countries mean people—people like my- 
self, Esther, and the rest of you. 

Rafia Ayub (Pakistan): Yet sometimes 
you cannot separate people from policy. 
For example, when I think of countries 
I think of policy. Policy shows the feel 
ing of the people. How can I think of 
India without thinking of its policy on 
Kashmir and the way this policy hurts 
Pakistan? 

Yuen Chooi Yeng (Singapore): I agree 
that a country’s policy influences peo 
ple’s views toward other people. What 
is in your mind, for example, when you 
think of China? Chiang Kai-shek and 
Formosa? Or Mao Tse-tung and com- 
munism? Or do you think of the 809,- 
000,000 Chinese people? 

Eighty per cent of the people in Sin- 
gapore are Chinese like me. Some are 
all for Chiang and adore him as a na- 
tional hero. Others do not. But we are 
still Chinese people! 

The mass of our people and all our 
tradition and culture are rooted in the 
mainland. We all have family and rela- 
tives there. 

After 25 vears in Singapore, my mother 


York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools 


went back to her family village on the 
mainland for a visit. She told me that 
everything is changed. The land is all 
divided. Everyone must be careful of 
what he says. She wouldn’t want to stay 
there now, because of the Communists’ 
policy. But most Chinese hope that they 
can go back some day—if the policy 
changes. 


Policy Counts at Berlin 


Jorg-Ingo Weber (Germany): We must 
remember that a country’s policy does 
not always reflect the will of the people. 
Leok at what happened in Hungary in 
1956. The bravery of the Hungarian 
people showed the whole world that 
people in East Europe do not agree 
with their Communist governments. 

In 1953, the same thing happened in 
East Germany, where I lived under the 
Communists until I was twelve years 
old. You remember the uprising against 
the puppet government, started spon 
taneously by the workers? I saw that 
fighting. 

Even today hundreds of refugees flee 
to West Berlin every day from East 
Germany—not because they want a 
higher standard of living but because 
they want freedom! My own family did 
this, so I know what I am talking about. 

Now, six years after the uprising in 
East Germany, and two and a half years 
after the Hungarian Revolution, the 
Russians want to “get” us. Do they 
really think we are so stupid to go into 
this trap? We in West Berlin cherish 
our freedom, and we are not blind to 
the kind of Communist “freedom” they 
have in East Berlin. To us, policy counts 


very much—especially when that policy 
means freedom! 

Gojko Stanic (Yugoslavia): My big 
gest problem here is that when we talk 
about communism, freedom and demo 
racy, we speak two different languages 
although we use the same words! 

When you speak about communism 
you are really speaking—according to 
my definition—about Russian foreign 
policy, about events in Hungary and 
now in Berlin. When I speak about 
communism, however, I speak of the 
Communists in Yugoslavia who are 
really working for the good of the 
people—not for themselves and not for 
Russia. 

From my Communist point of view 
the only solution to the German prob 
lem is free elections under control of 
the U. N., with both East and West 
powers withdrawing their troops out of 


Europe. 
Soviet Policy Means Dictatorship 


Jorg-Ingo Weber (Germany): You took 
the words out of my mouth. And you 
repeat the hope of people in both East 
and West Germany. 

Our enemy is Soviet policy. And So 
viet policy is still based on Communist 
doctrine, which you also follow. The 
point is that the Russians would be over 
us, not the Yugoslavs. Now do you see 
why I am prejudiced against commu- 
nism? 

Tissa Fernando (Ceylon): But Soviet 
policy isn’t communism, Ingo. It is the 
policy of Russian imperialism. 

Constantinos Fliakos (Greece): 1 think 
it is communism. We saw the brutality 

(Continued on page 34) 


N. Y. Herald Tribune photo 


Gojko Stanic (left), from Communist Yugoslavia, disputes viewpoint of 
West Berlin’s Ingo Weber (right). Nadia Abdel Salem Balbaa of United 
Arab Republic (2nd from left) and Daniela Jaffe of Israel! also spoke. 











GEOPHYSICAL YEAR... 





UPI photo 
Last Look—Technicians make final check 
of Vanguard |. “Moon,” which has total 
weight of 29 Ibs., will orbit 200 years. 


Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories photo 
Solar flare is140,000 miles high. White dot shows rela- 
tive size of Earth. Solar eruptions spew particles into 
space, disrupt radio communications on Earth, cause 
auroras at the Earth’s north and south magnetic poles. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL si 





National Academy of Sciences/IGY photo 


Seismic blast measures depth of Antarctic ice. Time it takes 


for wave to hit bedrock and bounce back tells ice thickness. 


What We Learned 


HE International Geophysical Year 
T (IGY) opened on July 1, 1957, 
and closed December 31, 1958. About 
30,000 scientists from 66 nations—plus 
30,000 volunteers—teamed to give the 
Earth its most thorough physical exam 
in history. Cost $7,500,000,000. 

In this section we sum up some of 
the major findings. Mountains of data 
were collected—two tons from Antarctica 
alone. The data will take many years 
to sift and evaluate. 

Meanwhile, the scientific cooperation 
will go on. International Geophysical 
Cooperation—1959 (IGC-59) is now 
under way. Scientists of many nations 
will work together in such fields as 
space, oceanography, and the Antarctic. 


Our Front Cover 


Crevasses—deep chasms in ice hidden 
by a thin layer of snow—are a constant 
danger to “snow cats” in Antarctica. 
Crevasses are detected by circular “dish 
pans” sending out radar. waves that 
bounce off ice. When waves strike a 
hidden chasm they fail to bounce, trig- 
ger a warning buzzer. 

Diagram on front cover shows Earth’s 
magnetic field. Magnetic lines of force 
help shield Earth against cosmic rays— 
powerful radiations shot off by unknown 
bodies in space. Even weakened cosmic 
rays are powerful enough to pierce 
several hundred feet of solid rock. 


—PETER VAN AVERY 





Date launched 

Total Weight in Orbit 
Payload 

Maximum altitude 
Minimum altitude 
Lifetime 





BOX SCORE ON THE MAN-MADE “MOONS” 
U.S. led in numbers by 4-3, trailed in payload weight 


SPUTNIK 1 
Oct. 4, 1957 
1,100 Ibs. 
184 Ibs. 
560 miles 
156 miles 
3 months 


*Explerer I!, launched March 5, 1958, failed te orbit. 


SPUTNIK II EXPLORER | VANGUARD | “EXPLORER Hi SPUTNIK Ill EXPLORER IV 
Nov. 3, 1957 Jan. 31, 1958 March 17,1958 March 26, 1958 May 15, 1958 July 26, 1958 
7,000 Ibs. 30.8 Ibs. 29 Ibs. 30.8 Ibs. 7,000-9,000 Ibs. 38.4 Ibs. 
1,120 Ibs. 18 Ibs. 3.25 Ibs. 18 Ibs, 2,925 Ibs. 25.7 Ibs. 
1,056 miles 1,575 miles 2,513 miles 2,100 miles 1,160 miles 1,368 miles 
145 miles 219 miles 220 miles 120 miles 123 miles 178 miles 
4% months 3 to 5 years 200 years 3 months 6 months 3 to 5 years 




























NE twentieth of the Earth’s surface 

is blanketed with ice. During the 
IGY, scientists from 28 nations tackled 
the secrets of the world’s frozen wastes. 
They camped on Arctic floes, and win- 
tered in the Antarctic. 

Scientists wanted to find out what's 
happening to the Earth’s ice. Oceans 
are rising at the rate of three inches per 
century. Thus glaciers must be melting. 
But where—and why? 

One finding: Earth is covered with 
40 per cent more ice than estimated 
previously. If this ice melted, the oceans 
would rise nearly 300 feet—drowning 
such ports as New York and Genoa. 

Another finding: Earth may be warm- 
ing slowly. Since 1912 parts of Ant- 
arctica have warmed by an average of 
five degrees. Temperatures are up an 
average of ten degrees on the island of 
Spitzbergen in the Arctic Ocean. Arctic 
ice is one-third thinner than it was 60 
years ago. 

Will the Earth continue to warm? 
Scientists don’t know yet. 

Now let’s sum up some IGY findings: 


Antarctica 


Antarctica sprawls over 4,800,000 
square miles—an area two thirds the 
size of North America. This immense 





U. 8. Army shane 
Ice Mole—Mining machine chewed 1,150- 
foot-long tunnel into the Arctic ice. 








Patrolling the Poles 
aT 





wasteland has been called a “weather 
factory.” A turbulent bowl of icy aii 
hovers over inland Antarctica. From 
time to time, an icy chunk of this air 
breaks away. High altitude wind cur- 
rents whirl the icy air around the world. 
affecting weather everywhere. 

Scientists from a dozen countries- 
including the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union—manned 48 stations in Antarc- 
tica. Soviet scientists reported a record 
low temperature: —125 degrees Fahren- 
heit 400 miles from the South Pole. 

Surprisingly, IGY scientists reported 
very little precipitation at the South 
Pole—only about four inches per year. 
Icy winds wring most of the humidity 
from ocean air before it can penetrate 
inland to the pole. 

One Antarctic finding triggered a 
controversy. U. S. scientists reported 
that Antarctica may be two continents 
—separated by a deep trough. But So- 
viet scientists insist that Antarctica is 
one continent. 


The Arctic 


About 3,000,000 square miles of ice 
—almost as large as the U. S. in area— 
are floating on the Arctic Ocean. In 
recent years, this area has become of 
great strategic importance. 





The IGY 


Se Learned 
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U. S. nuclear submarines have 
prowled under the Arctic ice. Passen 
ger planes flying between North Ameri 
ca and Europe use the polar route as 
a shortcut. In case of war, enemy bomb 
ers and rockets would wing over the 
pole toward the U.S. 

IGY scientists recorded 
formation about Arctic 
and weather. U. S. scientists chewed a 
1,150 foot tunnel into Arctic ice. They 
wanted to learn new ways to help men 
live and work in polar regions. 


tons of i 


temperatures 


Greenland 


The island of Greenland is cloaked 
with about 660,000 square miles of ice. 
IGY scientists removed a core of ice 
a quarter mile long—from the Green 
land icecap. Why? Layers of ice are 
like a book—to be read backwards, 
starting with the last page first. 

This core of ice dates back to 1100 
A.D. Objects which fell on the snow- 
voleanic ash, meteorites, and bacteria 
are perfectly preserved year by year. 
By working back through the ice layers, 
scientists will be able to “read” what 
happened. Air bubbles trapped in the 
ice will enable scientists te determine 
how much man has dirtied his atmos- 
phere with smoke and radioactivity. 
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Polar “House of Tomorrow”? Tunnel was dug to measure ice movement—about a 
foot per year. If movement can be halted, cities could be built in tunnels inside icecaps. 




















What We Learned 


N a cement blockhouse north of the 
I Caspian Sea, a Soviet scientist 
jabbed a button. Outside a tall rocket 
flamed to life. With a thundering roar, 
the rocket leaped off its launching pad 
and bulleted into space. Minutes later 
a 184-pound metal “moon”—Sputnik I 
—was orbiting Earth. 

That was the birth of the space age. 
Man had taken the first hesitant step 
off his home planet. The date was Oc- 
tober 4, 1957. The International Geo- 
physical Year was barely three months 
old. 

By beating the U. S. into space, the 


Soviet Union scored an_ impressive 


Ps 
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Project Argus—Rockets similar to this— 


launched from ship in South Atlantic 
—bore A-bombs to altitude of 300 miles. 


Countdown on the j S 


propaganda first. But the Russians paid 
a scientific penalty. They: had kept 
their space program a secret until the 
“moon” was aloft. Thus IGY stations 
around the world were not prepared to 
track the new “moon.” 

In November 1957 Soviet rocketeers 
chalked up another first. Sputnik II 
speared into orbit with the world’s first 
space traveler—the dog Laika. As Laika 
looped Earth inside the hollow “moon,” 
instruments measured the dog’s heart 
beat and breathing. This data, radioed 
to tracking stations, proved that a liv- 
ing being could exist in space. 

Meanwhile, U. S. rocketeers were 
struggling to orbit a U. S. “moon.” Un- 
like the Soviet Union, Uncle Sam issued 
frequent progress reports on Project 
Vanguard, the U. S. space program. 
But blast off after blast off ended in 
fiery failure. The free world grew ever 
more impatient. 

To put the U. S. back into the space 
race, the U. S. Defense Department 
called on the assistance of Army’ rock- 
eteers. Under the direction of Wernher 
von Braun, the Army quickly tooled up 
the hardware for Explorer I. Success 
came on January 31, 1958. On its first 
try, Explorer I whooshed into orbit. 


Discover Radiation Belts 


By the end of IGY on December 31, 
1958, the U. S. and the Soviet Union 
had orbited a total of seven IGY 
“moons.” In numbers, the U. S. led 
four to three. But the Soviet satellites 
far outweighed Uncle Sam’s. Sputnik 
III carried a 2,925 pound payload. Ex- 
plorer IV’s payload was 25.7 pounds. 

The U. S. satellites scored the two 
biggest breakthroughs in the explora- 
tion of space: (1) They discovered two 
belts of deadly radiation high above 
the Earth. (2) They proved that the 
Earth was slightly pear-shaped. 

U. S. Explorers I and II were 
equipped with geiger counters to meas- 
ure radiation in space. As the “moons” 
looped the Earth, however, the counters 
were strangely mute. This appeared to 
indicate that there was little radiation 
in space. But Dr. James Van Allen, 
head of the physics department at the 
University of Iowa, suspected that this 
conclusion was erroneous. 

Dr. Van Allen reasoned that space 


radiation probably was so intense that 
it had jammed the geiger counters in 
the “moons.” Accordingly, Explorer IV 
was armed with an improved geiger 
counter. This geiger counter discovered 
a belt of intense radiation about 2,000 
miles above Earth. Dr. Van Allen’s 
conclusion was verified. 

The Van Allen conelusion was veri- 
fied again by Pioneer III, a U. S. cosmic 
rocket that arched 79,000 miles into 
space on October 11, 1958. In addi- 
tion, Pioneer III discovered a second 
belt of radiation at an altitude of 
10,000 miles (see diagram). 


Earth Is Pear-Shaped 


What is the significance of these 
belts of radiation? They might hamper 
space travel. For the radiation could 
harm passengers in a spaceship. Of 
course, the passengers could be pro- 
tected by lead shielding. But it would 
take years to develop rocket motors 
powerful enough to propel such a 
heavy spaceship. 

Some scientists now believe an “es- 
cape hatch” exists above the Earth’s 
magnetic poles. There the radiation 
thins out. Spaceships might whoosh 
through these “escape hatches” without 
endangering passengers. 

Thus the Earth’s frozen polar regions 
at the Arctic and the Antarctic may 
some day become thriving ports of call 
for interplanetary spaceships. 

The second major IGY space break- 
through was the discovery that the 
Earth is slightly pear-shaped. All the 
credit must go to Vanguard I, the tiniest 
“moon” (3.25 pounds) to loop Earth. 

Soviet party boss Nikita Khrushchev 
scoffed openly at our grapefruit-sized 
satellite. Russia’s Sputnik III was 975 
times heavier. 

But Vanguard I had something spe- 
cial—a radio transmitter powered by 
solar batteries. A solar battery converts 
sunlight into electricity, and lasts in- 
definitely. Other U. S. and Soviet 
“moons” were powered mainly with 
chemical batteries. A chemical battery 
runs down in a few days. Fourteen 
months after Vanguard I swung into 
orbit, it is still chirping tirelessly. 

After studying Vanguard’s orbit for 
several months, U. S. scientists discov- 
ered that it was not constant. Its perigee 





Space Age 


(point in orbit closest to Earth) was 
lower in the Northern Hemisphere than 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Significance of the wobbling orbit? 
The Earth must be slightly pear-shaped, 
with the squat base of the pear at the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Meanwhile, as IGY neared its close, 
U. S. scientists conducted a top secret 
experiment—Project Argus—in the South 
Atlantic Ocean late last August. The 
experiment, revealed earlier this month, 
turned the Earth itself into a huge 
laboratory. By exploding three tiny 
atomic bombs far out in space, the sci- 
entists surrounded the Earth with a 
sheet of man-made.-radiation. 

The experiment was inspired by the 
newly discovered belts of Van Allen 
radiation above the Earth. Where did 
this radiation come from? Scientists 
theorized that it may have been created 
by electrified particles of hydrogen gas 
shot off by the sun. But what caused 
the radiation to hover around our 
planet? 


Man-Made Radiation Blanket 


Some scientists believed the radia- 
tion may have been trapped by the 
Earth’s magnetic lines of force. Every 
science student knows that the Earth 
behaves as if it had a great bar magnet 
stuck through its axis. Lines of mag- 
netic force arch like rainbows from the 
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Magnetic Field—Model shows how lines of force arch from north magnetic pole 
to south magnetic pole. Magnetic field captures particles shot out from sun. 


north magnetic pole to the south mag- 
netic pole (see photo). 

How could this theory be proved? 
Easy! Tiny atomic bombs could create 
man-made radiation far out in space. A 
satellite equipped with geiger counters 
—Explorer IV—could be orbited to loop 
through the atomic radiation. If the 
atomic radiation was captured by the 
Earth’s magnetic field, the geiger count- 
ers could detect what had happened. 

This was exactly how the scientists 
conducted the experiment. And _ it 
worked! The lines of force captured 
the atomic radiation, causing it to 
blanket the Earth in a split second. 

The atomic blasts in space also cre- 
ated an aurora that arched from the 
South Atlantic to the North Atlantic 
Ocean. This helped to verify another 
theory—that the Northern Lights (au- 
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rora borealis) and the Southern Lights 
(aurora australis) may be triggered by 
radioactive particles “leaking” from the 
belts of natural radiation 

This experiment was classified top 
secret for six months. Reason? The 
man-made radiation disrupted radar 
communications on certain frequencies. 
Suppose an aggressor exploded atomic 
bombs in space just before launching a 
sneak attack on the U. S. Our radar 
“eyes” might not be able to spot the 
approaching rockets and bombers. 

Fortunately for our defenses, the 
space blasts may not have affected all 
radar frequencies. Thus we may be 
able to hinge our radar defense net 
work on frequencies that cannot be 
jammed by radiation. 


First Steps Into Space 


In the years to come, the IGY will 
be remembered for its role in the birth 
of the Space Age. Artificial “moons” 
were man’s first steps into space. His 
second step: the firing of rockets past 
the moon and into orbit around the 
sun. The Soviet Union accomplished 
this feat on January 2, 1959—two days 
after the close of IGY. U. S. rocketeers 
came through on March 3. 

Russia’s Mechta moon rocket weighed 
8,245 pounds—240 times heavier than 
Pioneer IV, the U. S. moon rocket. But 
Pioneer IV set the record for long-range 
radio communications. Huge saucer- 
shaped antennae on Earth tracked 
Pioneer IV’s fading chirps to a distance 
of about 412,000 miles. Russia’s Mechta 
lost its voice at a distance of about 
370,000 miles. 

Thanks to the International Geo- 
physical Year, the conquest of space 
looms on the horizon. 
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Solar Fireworks—Sun flares are atomic explosions that can hurl flaming gas 200,000 miles into space. 


Sun Patrol 


HE IGY opened with a bang on 
July 1, 1957. A violent storm 
seethed across the sun. A 200,000-mile- 
long flare of flame—25 times the dia- 
meter of the Earth—licked lazily into 
space. Solar eruptions spewed millions 
of tons of charged particles into space. 
All over the world, more than 100 


sun patrols sprang into action. For the 
next 18 months, the sun was under 
scrutiny. Every minute, at least one 
photograph was taken of Old Sol’s boil- 
ing “face.” Sensitive radio telescopes 
strained their “ears,” listening ‘to the 
sun’s raging storms, Nearly 400 rockets, 
launched by seven nations, arched into 





“Ears” Trained on Space—Row of “‘dish”’ 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
antennas is tuned to solar radiation. 


our atmosphere to sample solar debris. 

The IGY was timed to coincide with 
one of the sun’s most active periods, 
which occur every 11 years. The sun 
was obliging. Not since 1778 had sun- 
spots been so frequent. This is what 
IGY scientists learned: 


® Solar flares are the gremlins that 
raise havoc with radio communications 
on Earth. On IGY’s opening day, for 
example, radio communications were 
blacked out in England for 30 hours. 


® Streams of solar particles may affect 
the Earth’s weather at high altitudes. 
As sun spots wax and wane over their 
11-year cycle, the Earth’s weather pat- 
tern may change. 


® Solar debris probably creates the 
auroras over the magnetic poles. The 
charged particles are trapped by the 
Earth’s magnetic lines of force (see 
page 15). But some radiation probably 
“leaks” through the lines of force at 
the magnetic poles—where the magnetic 
field is weakest. This radiation may 
trigger other particles in the Earth’s 
lower atmosphere, causing the aurora. 


B® The cosmic gay cycle lags behind 
the sunspot cycle. Thus, when sunspots 
are at a peak, cosmic rays decrease in 
numbers. Scientists once thought the 
sun was the source of cosmic rays— 
which are many times more powerful 
than the radiation created by atomic 
explosions. Some scientists: now believe 
these cosmic rays come from stars far, 
outside our solar system. 
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Three-masted schooner Vema is a 533-ton research ship of Co- 
lumbia University’s Lamont Geological Observatory. Samples of 
sea water and ocean bottom are analyzed in shipboard labs. 


AN knows more about the face of 
M the moon than about the ocean 
floor. Yet the seven seas wash over two 
thirds of our planet. To increase man’s 
scanty knowledge of the oceans, IGY 
scientists from 20 countries took to the 
seas in 80 research vessels. 

Here are some of their findings: 

Minerals—A fortune in minerals is 
strewn along the bottom of the Pacific. 
The minerals—manganese, copper, co- 
balt, and iron—range in size from mar- 
bles to basketballs. Each square mile 
of ore is worth about $500,000. 

Scientists say these minerals could be 
mined with an underwater “vacuum 
cleaner.” This may not be practical in 
the near future. But when our supplies 
of these minerals run short, we may 
turn to the sea. 


Ocean Life—The deep valleys in the 
ocean floor are populated with a wide 
variety of life. Even at depths of seven 
miles, trawls and nets brought up sea 
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Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
In research ship’s lab, sea water is 
analyzed for oxygen and carbon dioxide. 


worms, barnacles, mollusks, and sea 
cucumbers. The creatures were gigantic 
compared to their relatives at shallower 
depths. Why? Perhaps the tremendous 
pressure sparked their growth. 

Before the start of IGY, oceanogra- 
phers believed that ocean life dimin- 
ished with depth. But IGY scientists 
discovered at least 140 species which 
thrived at great depths in ocean 
trenches. Most of these trenches are in 
the bottom of the Pacific Ocean. 


Ocean Currents—Two major currents 
were discovered—one in the Pacific, the 
other in the Atlantic. The Pacific 
current—which flows underwater—was 
traced for 3,500 miles. The Atlantic 
current, also an underwater current, 
flows beneath the Gulf Stream—in the 
opposite direction. 


Climate — Oceanographers collected 
thousands of samples of carbon dioxide 
in air and water. After the samples are 
analyzed, scientists will know whether 
our climate is becoming warmer. 

Burning fuel releases tons of carbon 
dioxide into our atmosphere. Most of 
this gas is dissolved by the oceans or 
absorbed by plants. The surplus hangs 
like a blanket over the Earth. 

This blanket of carbon dioxide pro- 
duces a “greenhouse effect” on the 
Earth. The sun’s rays can pass through 
the blanket easily—just as they pass 
through the glass in a greenhouse. But 
the carbon dioxide then hinders the 
heat from escaping back into space—as 
does the glass in a greenhouse. 

The water samples will show whether 
the oceans can absorb the carbon diox- 
ide fast enough to keep the gas blanket 
from growing thicker. If the oceans are 
not doing the job, then the Earth will 
become warmer. If temperatures rose 
only a few degrees, the polar icecaps 
would melt. The oceans would rise, 
drowning many cities. 


What We Learned 


ounding 


the Deeps 


Inside Earth—IGY scientists are pre- 
paring to drill ten miles into the Earth. 
The drill would penetrate the Earth’s 
crust, revealing the secrets of its hidden 
interior. A core sample of the ocean’s 
floor would be like a history book- 
revealing the Earth’s development foi 
two billion years. 

This “inner space” probe will get 
under way next month. The drill will 
be mounted on a barge anchored in the 
Caribbean Sea near Puerto Rico. Why 
drill at sea? The Earth’s crust is many 
times thinner under the oceans than 
under the continents. 


Lamont Geological Observatory 
When ,corer is on sea floor, explosives 
ram tube into bottom, force in samples. 
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Most Iraqis are herdsmen and farmers in debt to wealthy land- 
lords. Home is hut such as this, shared with domestic animals. 
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ICA phote 
Earthen bank holds water in ditch. Farmer removes shovelful 
to irrigate land, replaces earth to retain precious water. 


IRAQ... 


About-Face to the East? 


The pattern of power is dictated by nationalism and oil and Soviet intrigue 


S IRAQ going Communist? That’s the 

question worried diplomats are pon- 
dering as mob violence and conspiracy 
engulf Iraq. 

Within less than a year Iraq has 
made an almost complete about-face 
trom West to East. Until last July she 
was a staunch ally of the West in the 
turbulent Middle East. Then came a 
revolution—and she turned toward the 
neutral nations. Now there are strong 
hints that she’s veering again—toward 
the Communist bloc. 

The roots of the current crisis go 
back to the turn of the century. At that 
time Iraq did not exist—as a nation. It 
was a neglected corner of the poverty- 
stricken Turkish empire. Arab secret 
societies and tribal chieftains were con- 
stantly conspiring against their Turkish 
rulers. 

During World War I (1914-18), 
these Arabs helped the British army 
drive out the Turks. In exchange, the 
British promised to “recognize and up- 
hold” Arab independence after the war. 


At the same time, however—and with- 
out telling the Arabs—Britain made a 
conflicting agreement with France. The 
two powers arranged to carve up the 
oil-rich Arab lands into separate coun- 
tries. But control was to be divided 
between Britain and France. Iraq be- 
came one of the “new” nations placed 
under British mandate—or trust—by the 
League of Nations. Purpose of the man- 
date: to prepare Iraq for eventual inde- 
pendence. 


Self-Rule—Under Britain 


An efficient, British-run government 
was set up in Iraq. But many Iraqi 
Arabs spurned the mandate. They felt 
they had been betrayed. In 1920 they 
rose in revolt, demanding immediate 
independence. The British quickly put 
down the uprising. But they permitted 
the Iraqis to set up their own govern- 
ment under British supervision, In 1921 
an Arab prince named Feisal was made 
constitutional monarch of Iraq. By 


granting the Iraqis a measure of self- 
government, Britain hoped to quiet 
their demands for independence. 

But the clamor continued. Iraq finally 
obtained independence in 1932—after 
signing a treaty which gave Britain the 
right to maintain military bases on Iraqi 
soil. Iraq also formed an alliance with 
Britain. 

Many people doubted that Iraq 
would be able to govern herself and 
survive as a nation. There was constant 
friction between townsmen and tribes- 
men, between Arabs and Kurds (a 
large minority group in northern Iraq), 
between two different Moslem sects, 
and between various political factions. 

King Feisal, though his powers were 
limited by the constitution, won the 
respect of his people. Thus he kept the 
disputes from getting out of hand. But 
the men who succeeded Feisal on the 
throne after his death in 1933 were less 
capable leaders. The result was a re- 
newal of quarreling which threatened 
to tear the country apart. 








Thinking he could restore order, in 
1936 an Iraqi general staged a coup 
and took over the government. But the 
army proved no more united than the 
rest of the population. Cliques of offi- 
cers began to plot against one another 
for political power. Within five vears, 
seven governments were overthrown by 
military coups. 

The last of these revolts came in 
1941, during World War II. It was led 
by men who wanted to break Iraq’s 
ties to Britain and line up with Nazi 
Germany. Had they succeeded, Iraq’s 
oil and her strategic position would 
have been lost to the Allies. Determined 
to prevent this disaster, British army 
units based in Iraq drove out the pro- 
German Iraqis. A pro-British general 
named Nuri as-Said became prime 
minister, He brought Iraq into the wai 
against Germany 


Nuri Sets Up One-Man Rule 


Nuri became the dominant politica] 
figure in Iraq. Between 1941 and 1958, 
he was seldom out of office, serving 
either as prime minister or in some 
other high government post. 

Backed by the king and a few hun 
dred sheiks—who owned nearly all the 
land in Iraq—Nuri kept a tight grip on 
the reins of power. He was convinced 
that only a “strong” government could 
prevent political chaos. Whenever par- 
liament became too critical of his poli- 
cies, Nuri dissolved it and held new 
elections, rigged in his favor. Opposi- 
tion parties—-whether democratic 01 
Communist—were either closely watched 
or suppressed. Their leaders were 
clapped in jail. 

The press was gagged, labor unions 
banned, student groups outlawed. A 
ruthless secret police force ferreted out 
“dangerous” opponents. 

Nuri opposed political democracy 
for Iraq, but he devoted much attention 
to economic development. In 1950 he 
began long-term projects to improve 
agriculture, industry, transportation, 
education, and public health. To finance 
these projects, he used most of the in- 
come from Iraq’s oil production. 


Iraq Is Ally of the West 


The results were impressive—but the 
people remained wretchedly poor. Why 
this contradiction? Explains a British 
economist: “You cannot eat a railroad, 
neither can you clothe yourself with a 
hydroelectric dam. Even the latest .. . 
irrigation scheme tends to leave you 
unsatisfied if what you really want is a 
house. All these big undertakings take 
years . . . to pay a social dividend, and 
until they do, they are just so much 
pie in the sky.” 

Only 10 per cent of the oil revenue 


went for housing. Thus the peasants and 
workers saw little hope of moving out 
of their mud huts or slum dwellings. 
Even the few who gained immediate 
benefits—an education or a good job— 
felt frustrated because they lacked po- 
litical freedom. . 

Unlike most other Arab lands Iraq 
under Nuri refused to be neutral in the 
“cold war” between East and West. In 
1955, Iraq became the first—and only— 
Arab nation to join the pro-Western 
Middle East Treaty Organization 
(METO). Other members were Britain 
and three Moslem—but non-Arab—coun- 
tries: Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. The 
U. S., though not a full member, joined 
some of METO’s committees. Purpose 
of METO (also known as the Baghdad 
Pact): to block possible Soviet aggres- 
sion in the Middle East. 

Iraq’s decision to join METO infuri- 
ated Gamal Abdel Nasser, strongman 
president of Egypt (which later united 
with Syria to form the United Arab 
Republic). Nasser viewed METO as a 
threat to his ambitions to unify the 
Arab world under his leadership 


Monarchy Is Overthrown 


Open criticism of METO was for- 
bidden in Iraq, but many Iraqis op- 
posed it. They charged that Nuri joined 
the pact chiefly to get Western arms 
with which to keep his regime in pow- 
er. Nasser’s “Voice of the Arabs” radio 
hammered at this theme day and night 
in propaganda broadcasts to Iraq. The 
“Voice” urged the Iraqis to overthow 
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their “pro-Western imperialist masters.” 

They finally did just that—under the 
leadership of Brigadier General Abdul 
Garim Kassem. In the early morning 
hours of July 14, 1958, an Iraqi army 
brigade secretly entered Baghdad. 
Troops surrounded the royal palace, 
shelled it from one side, then shot 
young King Feisal II and his uncle as 
they ran out the other. Later Nuri as 
Said was murdered while trying to flee, 
disguised as an old woman. 

Howling mobs poured into the 
streets. They killed supporters of Nutri 
and hailed their new hero, Kassem. 
Deceptively shy and soft-spoken, Kas- 
sem had nurtured dreams of overthrow- 
ing the monarchy ever since he left mili- 
tary school in 1934. He had planned 
so secretively that the king considered 
him one of his most loyal officers. 


Rift with Nasser 


Many foreign diplomats thought Kas 
sem had acted as an agent of Nasser. 
For the Egyptian dictator was then 
stirring up a hornet’s nest in pro-West- 
ern Jordan and Lebanon. 

(You will recall that last summer 
Lebanon and Jordan requested military 
support to save their governments from 
Nasser-inspired revolts. U. S. Marines 
were sent to Lebanon; British troops to 
Jordan. In October, after the crisis had 
simmered down, all U. S. and British 
forces were withdrawn.) 

It soon became clear that Kassem was 
no lackey of Nasser. But Kassem had 
no desire to tie his oil-rich land to the 
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iraq, slightly larger than California, has 6,500,000 people. Oil is piped across 
Syria and-Lebanon to Mediterranean. Half of oil profits go to government. 
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much poorer United Arab Republic. 
When Kassem’s close friend and fellow 
rebel, Colonel Abdul Salam Aref, pub- 
licly urged union with the UAR, Kas- 
sem had him arrested. Aref was tried 
and sentenced to death for “attempting 
to assassinate Kassem.” (So far as is 
known, the sentence has not been car- 
ried out.) 

Whether Aref was actually hired by 
Nasser to plot against Kassem is dis- 
puted by some observers. But Kassem 
took no chances. To weaken Nasser’s 
support in Iraq, Kassem enlisted the 
support of the Iraqi Communists. 

The Reds were only too willing to 
help. They had come out of hiding a 
few hours after the July revolution, and 
soon proved to be the best-organized 
party in Iraq. Now, with Kassem’s back- 
ing, they won control of the mobs and 
led them through the streets chanting 
anti-Nasser and anti-Western slogans. 


An American diplomat on a fact-finding 
mission to Iraq was stoned in Baghdad. 

The Reds also infiltrated the labor 
unions, teachers’ organizations, and key 
government posts. The state-owned 
radio and TV system began to spread 
Red propaganda. It also broadcast Red- 
run “trials” of “enemies of the regime.” 
Kassem broke Iraq’s ties to METO, 
causing the British to close down their 
last air base in the country. 


Red Influence Grows 

Early this year Kassem apparently 
decided the Communists were becom- 
ing too noisy and powerful. He began 
to clamp down on some of their activi- 
ties. But last month he had to call on 
them again to help crush an anti-Kas- 
sem revolt started by army officers in 
northern Iraq. This put Kassem more 
deeply in debt to the Communists than 
ever. 


Garden of Eden 
No Paradise 


‘ICA sinite 
Girl with nose ring 

RAQ means “origin.” And Meso- 

potamia, as southern Iraq used to 
be called, means “land between two 
rivers’—the Tigris and Euphrates. 
[he names are appropriate. This fer- 
tile land was one of the cradles of 
civilization. Legend says the Garden 
of Eden was located there. 

About 5,000 years ago the Su- 
merians built an amazing system of 
dams and irrigation canals which 
made this land the bread basket of 
the ancient world. Sumer crumbled 
into the dust of history. But the irri- 
gation system remained. 

Then, in 1258 A.D., came a day 
of doom from which Iraq is only now 
recovering. Mongols from Central 
Asia swept into the rich land. They 
slaughtered and burned. And they 
wrecked the irrigation dams. 

Grain shriveled in the fields. The 
uncontrolled rivers turned vast re- 
gions into useless, disease-breeding 
swamps. 

Today, huge irrigation projects, 
built with the help of European and 
American experts, are taming the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Slowly the 
desert is being made to bloom once 
again. 

Progress in agriculture and indus- 


Today 
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try depends largely on oil revenues 
—about $200,000,000 a year. This is 
50 per cent of the profits earned 
from oil production. The other half 
goes to the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, jointly controlled by British, 
U.S., Dutch, and French firms. The 
Company recently announced that it 
may turn over some of its fields to 
Iraqi control. 

With 250,000,000 barrels yearly, 
Iraq is the world’s eighth-largest oil 
producer. Most of it comes from 
fields in the north. The oil is pipe- 
lined across Syria and Lebanon to 
Mediterranean ports. From there it 
is shipped to Europe by tankers. 

About 80 per cent of the coun- 
try’s 6,500,000 people live by farm- 
ing or herding. Most are tenant 
farmers who are little more than 
debt slaves of wealthy landowners. 
The government plans to break up 
their estates. The herders live in 
tribes which roam the mountains 
and deserts with their flocks. The 
tightly-curled coat of Iraq’s karakul 
lambs is valued the world over. 

Date palms in southern Iraq pro- 
duce 80 per cent of the world’s 
dates, but the country’s chief crop 
is barley. 


At the same time, Kassem’s relations 
with Nasser became worse. Kassem 
charged that the revolt had been organ- 
ized by agents of the UAR. Nasser 
denied this. He denounced Kassem as 
a “Red dictator” who was cooperating 
with a foreign power (the Soviet 
Union) to open the floodgates of the 
Middle East to communism. 

(Nasser conveniently forgot that it 
was he who opened the Middle East to 
the Communists in 1955, when he trad- 
ed Egyptian cotton for Soviet arms. 
With the arms came Communist in- 
structors, consultants, and technicians. ) 

Other Arab countries, fearing that 
war might break out between Iraq and 
the UAR, have tried to patch up the 
quarrel. Thus far they have failed. 

In the meantime, Red influence in 
Iraq seems to be increasing. The 
Soviets are supplying Iraq with $237, 
000,000 worth of military and economic 
aid. Communist newsmen have been 
pouring into the country, while West- 
ern reporters have been forced to leave. 
Thousands of anti-Communists have 
been jailed. 

The People’s Resistance Forces—a 
Communist-infiltrated militia made up 
of both men and women—has been giv- 
en arms by the government. 


Which Way Tomorrow? 


Should Irdq become a Soviet satel- 
lite, Russia would gain the following: 

(1) A wedge with which to outflank 
pro-Western Iran and Turkey; (2) A 
base from which to spread Communist 
influence throughout the Arab world; 
(3) A sea outlet through the Persian 
Gulf; (4) Access to Iraqi oil. The 
Soviets don’t need the oil themselves, 
but. they could deny it to Western 
Europe. 

Many observers, however, think it is 
still too early to write off Iraq as “lost.” 
They point out that Kassem has not 
given in to Red demands to execute 
anti-Communists sentenced to death. 
There has been no interruption in oil 
deliveries to the West. And Kassem has 
made clear he wants to be a neutral 
in the cold war. 

Morover, Russia may think twice be- 
fore trying to take over Iraq. Such a 
move might inflame the entire Arab 
world against the Soviets. Nasser’s 
“Voice of the Arabs” already has 
aroused Moslems everywhere to be 
ready for a “holy war” against the Com- 
munist “infidels’—should Iraq fall to 
the Reds. 

Finally, if the Communists attempt 
to take Iraq—by boring from within or 
by outright aggression—Khrushchev’s 
hopes for a summit conference with the 
West this summer might be wrecked. 
The Soviet leader’s pleas for an end 
to the cold war would have the hollow 
ring of hypocrisy. 
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Langmuir’s restless mind roved the sciences from light bulbs to rain-making. 


CGM. ., He Made Rain 


VEN during droughts, water vapor 
and clouds are in the air. Why, 
then, doesn’t rain fall? 

Apparently, dust particles were also 
necessary. Rain drops formed around 
dust particles. 

At the General Electric Company, in 
Schenectady, N. Y., the associate di- 
rector of research, Irving Langmuir, 
had a home-made cloud in the labora- 
tory—a box filled with water vapor. He 
would cool it and add various kinds of 
dust. 

One hot day, a little more than a 
decade ago, there was trouble keeping 
the box cool enough. Langmuir decided 
to use dry ice (frozen carbon dioxide). 
He added pieces of it to the box and 
at once the vapor it contained turned 
into a thousand swirling little particles 
of ice. A miniature snow storm had 
formed out of the miniature cloud. Dust 
wasn’t absolutely necessary after all 
—just a low enough temperature, 40 
degrees below zero or less. 

In 1946, then, an airplane. flew over 
a cloudbank. It carried powdered dry 
ice which was dropped into the clouds. 
Half an hour later it was raining—the 
first truly man-made rain. 


One Thing Leads to Another 


Irving Langmuir was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, on January 31, 1881. 
His parents traveled constantly, and his 
early education was spread across two 
continents. At Columbia University he 
earned his degree in metallurgical en- 
gineering in 1903, Then it was back to 
Germany, this time for his Ph. D. in 
physical chemistry, which he received 
in 1906. 

After a short time teaching, Lang- 
muir joined the staff of General Electric 


in 1909. He stayed there for almost 50 
years. His first job was to devise meth- 
ods for extending the life span of light 
bulbs, then very short. 

At that time the tungsten filaments 
in light bulbs were enclosed in vacuum. 
(If air were present, the tungsten would 
burn up as soon .as it was heated.) 
Langmuir’s studies showed that in the 
vacuum (which could not be made per- 
fect), tungsten atoms slowly evaporat- 
ed from the wire at the white hot tem- 
perature of the glowing bulb. The wire 
grew thinner and eventually broke. If 
the bulb were filled with gas—some gas 
with which tungsten would not react 
(nitrogen or argon, for instance)—the 
filament would last longer. Thus the 
gas-filled bulb was invented. 

Langmuir then studied the effect of 
hot metal surfaces on all sorts of gases. 
It led him in many directions that had 
nothing to do with gas bulbs, but Gen- 
eral Electric recognized his genius and 
gave him complete freedom. 

For example, Langmuir devised a 
hydrogen blow-torch that could produce 
temperatures almost as hot as the sur- 
face of the sun. This was the principle: 
A molecule of ordinary hydrogen is 
made up of two atoms, If a stream of 
hydrogen is heated to a high tempera- 
ture by being blown past hot tungsten 
wires, some of the two-atom hydrogen 
molecules are broken up into free 
hydrogen atoms. These molecules are 
very unstable. Therefore, as. the jet of 
gas leaves the tungsten filament, the 
free hydrogen atoms recombine to form 
ordinary two-atom hydrogen again. At 
the same time, they give up as heat the 
energy they received from the hot 
tungsten. The temperature inside the 
hydrogen gas is about 6,000 degrees. 
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Langmuir grew interested in how 
matter spread out on various types of 
surfaces—on liquid surfaces, for in- 
stance. A drop of mineral oil (which 
is insoluble in water) will, when 
placed on water, hold together in the 
shape of a lens. However, stearic acid 
(also insoluble in water) contains cer- 
tain groupings of atoms which are at- 
tracted to water. A drop of stearic acid, 
when added to water, spreads out into 
a thin film, as each molecule tries to 
dip its water-loving group into the wa- 
ter. In fact, the film may be one mole- 
cule thick. Langmuir was the first to 
show this and to study such films. 


Nobel Prize for Chemistry 


For his work in surface chemistry, 
Langmuir received the Nobel Prize fou 
Chemistry in 1932. (Rain-making—whicl 
he worked on with Dr. Vincent J 
Schaefer—was still in the future.) 

The useful results of Langmuir’s 
work were many. His studies of films, 
for instance, have given us ways to cut 
down glare from glass surfaces—an im- 
portant safety measure. However, it is 
rain-making that was probably the most 
important breakthrough. Langmuir’s 
system was later improved by Dr: Ber- 
nard Vonnegut of General Electric. He 
found that a cloud of fine particles of 
a chemical called silver iodide worked 
even better than did dry ice. Besides, 
the silver iodide could be generated 
on the ground and blown skyward. 

Langmuir died in 1957, living to see 
rain-making become a big business. 

Some day we may be able to nip 
hurricanes in the bud by causing a 
hurricane-breeding area to drop its rain 
prematurely—thanks to the small cloud 
in the General Electric laboratories. 









Have Space Suits—Will Travel 


Seven U.S. spacemen—our first 
Project Mercury “astronauts’’— 
have been tagged by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

In 1961 one of the seven astro- 
nauts (see photo) will be the first 
American to orbit the earth. He will 
strap himself into a one ton space 
capsule, mounted on an Atlas rocket. 
The mighty Atlas will bullet the cap- 
sule into orbit around Earth at a 
speed of 18,000 miles per hour. 

At blast off, an invisible “fist” will 
smash against the astronaut’s body. 
This will be gravity trying to clutch 
him back to Earth. 

Once in orbit, the astronaut will 
be in “free fall.” If he weren't 
strapped down, he would float about 
the cabin. A pressurized space suit 
will prevent the blood in his body 
from boiling. 

After two or three loops around 
Earth, the astronaut will trigger retro- 
rockets. These will slow the space 
capsule’s speed. It will then plunge 
earthward. 

As the steel capsule rushes into 
the Earth’s atmosphere, it will glow 
red from friction. Temperature in- 
side the capsule will rise sharply. 
Air conditioning will keep the space- 
man from literally “frying.” 

At an altitude of 10 miles, a para- 
chute will snap open. This will 
further slow the space capsule’s fall. 
Two miles above Earth, a larger par- 
achute will billow open. The space 
capsule will float down into the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

An inflatable rubber tube will keep 
the space capsule afloat until a res- 
cue boat arrives. This first trip into 
space will have lasted about 270 
minutes. 


PWHATS BEHIND IT: The 


inations. For example, each volun- 
teer was “broiled” for two hours at a 
temperature of 130° Fahrenheit. At 
intervals, his ear drums were bat- 
tered with bursts of high frequency 
sound. Occasionally, his feet were 
plunged into a bucket of ice. 


WHAT THE MEN ARE LIKE 


Could the candidate withstand the 
force of blastoff? To find out, he 
was strapped into a centrifuge and 
whipped around like a merry-go- 
round gone mad. 

Could he cope with the loneliness 
of space? He was locked into a dark, 
sound-proof room for three hours. 

Could the astronaut’s heart stand 
the trip into space? The heart of 
an average person at rest throbs at 
70 beats per minufe. The volunteer 
labored on treadmills and bicycles 
until his heart beat 180 times per 
minute! 

In addition, the volunteers faced 


a battery of harrowing psychological 
tests. These measured intelligence,- 
aptitudes, and memory. 

What are the seven astronauts 
like? The average astronaut is five 
feet nine inches tall, weighs about 
164 pounds, has an I1.Q. above 130, 
and is about 34 years old. 

All the astronauts are from small 
towns. Each is married—with one to 
four children. He has 1,500 hours of 
flying time and has both test pilot 
and engineering experience. 

How do the wives feel about hav- 
ing their husbands become space- 
men? Some said they had reserva- 
tions at first. They became more 
amenable—even enthusiastic—when 
they learned the flight would be no 
more dangerous than the first flight 
of any experimental craft. 

How do the astronauts themselves 
like their assignment? Space is “the 
future not only of this country but 
of the world,” said one of the seven, 
Captain Donald Slayton. “We have 
gone about as far along as we can 
on this globe and we have to go 
somewhere, and space is all that is 
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WHO WILL BE THE FIRST AMERICAN IN SPACE?—Answer: One of these men (see 
story above). From left to right: Lt. Comm. (Navy) Walter Shirra, Jr., 36, Patuxet, 
Md.; Lt. Comm. (Navy) Alan Shepard, 35, Virginia Beach, Va.; Capt. (Air Force) Virgil 
Grissom, 33, Mitchell, Ind.; Capt. (AF) Donald Slayton, 35, Sparta, Wis.; Lt. Col. 
(Marines) John H. Glenn, Jr., 37, New Concord, Ohio; Lt. (Navy) Malcolm S. Carpenter, 
33, Garden Grove, Calif.; and Capt. (AF) Leroy Cooper, 32, Carbondale, Colo. 


seven U.S. astronauts were selected 
from an original group of 100 candi- 
dates. The 100 were screened down 
to 32 by a series of preliminary tests. 

These 32 were then subjected to 
gruelling physical and mental exam- 
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SUMMA CUM LAUDE—President and Mrs. Eisenhower, both wearing academic 
robes, took part in Gettysburg College Convocation this month at Gettysburg, Pa. 
The President, in his speech, declared that Communist goal of world domination 
must be thwarted. He defended U.S. policies on Berlin, saying that any show of 
weakness in crisis would merely invite Reds to ‘apply pressure’ at other points. 


left... I'd give my left arm to be the 
first man into space.” 

Before the space capsule is rock- 
eted into orbit, it must undergo hun- 
dreds of tests over a 130-mile firing 
range at Cape Canaveral, Fla. The 
volunteers will be rocketed again 
and again into the Atlantic—to test 
every detail. 

Then, two years from now, one of 
the astronauts will be tagged for the 
big shoot. Destination: outer space. 


New Post for Adenauer? 


In a move that surprised his 
countrymen and the world, West 
German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
naver announced he would run 
for president of his country in 
next July's election. 


If he wins—and few doubt that he 
will—Adenauer (see photo) will take 
over his new office on September 15. 
That’s the tenth anniversary of his 
selection as West Germany’s first 
chancellor. 

Under West Germany's constitu- 
tion, the chancellor (prime minister) 
is the executive head of the govern- 
ment. He is the leader of the party 
that gains a majority in the Bundes- 
tag (lower house of parliament). 

The president, who is elected by 
the Bundestag and by representa- 
tives of state legislatures, has rela- 
tively little constitutional power. 

However, Adenauer has made it 


clear that he wants to make the 
presidency more influential in Ger- 
man affairs than it has been. 

The current president is Theodor 
Heuss. He has served two five-year 
terms and is not permitted by the 
constitution to run for a third. Over- 
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Adenauer Erhard 


shadowed by Chancellor Adenauer, 
President Heuss has had high pres- 
tige but scant political influence. 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: The rise 
to the presidency by Adenauer will 
mark the end of two eras in West 
German history since World War II. 

In the first era (1945-49), a de- 
feated Germany was divided into 
four occupation zones by the victori- 
ous Allies (the U.S., Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union). 

When the Soviets refused to co- 
operate in reunifying Germany, the 
Western powers permitted their 
three zones to form a separate dem- 
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ocratic republic. The Reds retaliated 
by setting up a puppet dictatorship 
in their eastern zone. Thus West 
Germany and East Germany came 
into being. 

The second era began in 1949. 
That’s when Konrad Adenauer—lead- 
er of the pro-Western Christian 
Democratic party—became chancel- 
lor (following his party’s victory in 
West Germany’s first parliamentary 
elections after World War II). Since 
the Christian Democrats also won 
succeeding elections in 1953 and 
1957, Adenauer has been chancellor 
without interruption. 

Under Adenauer’s leadership, West 
Germany has been transformed from 
“history's greatest junk heap” into 
one of the most prosperous nations 
in postwar Europe. 

In 1955, the three Western powers 
formally ended their postwar occu- 
pation. West Germany became a free 
ally of the U.S. in NATO, and also 
formed a close economic partnership 
with Western European nations in 
such organizations as the Common 
Market (see our Jan. 9 news review ). 

Why has Adenauer decided to step 
down as chancellor and run for pres- 
ident at this time? Observers give 
these possible reasons: 

(1) Adenauer is now 83 years old. 
Though still vigorous, his health is 
reportedly weakening. 

(2) Adenauer is believed to be the 
only Christian Democrat with suffi- 
cient prestige to assure defeat of the 
popular presidential candidate of the 
opposition Social Democratic party, 
Carlo Schmid. 

(3) As president, Adenauer would 
still have a strong voice within his 
party in choosing the next chancel- 
lor, who would head the government 
until the 1961 parliamentary elec- 
tions. Thus he could he!p assure that 
his major policies were continued. 

The man most often mentioned as 
a possible successor to Adenauer is 
Ludwig Erhard, the present Vice- 
Chancellor and Economics Minister 
(see photo). He has been dubbed 
“Mr. Prosperity” because of his lead- 
ership in rebuilding West Germany’s 
economy after the war. 

Another possible successor: Franz 
Etzel, now Finance Minister. 

Adenauer’s resignation as chancel- 
lor will not come until after the 
forthcoming East-West talks on the 
Berlin crisis and German reunifica- 
tion (see our April 3 news review). 

Adenauer insists, furthermore, that 
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TAFT MEMORIAL—This statue of the 
late ‘Mr. Republican’’—former U.S. Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft of Ohio—stands in 
new Taft Memorial Bell Tower at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Memorial Tower was dedi- 
cated April 14 by President Eisenhower. 


during his remaining months as 
chancellor and later as president, he 
will fight to maintain his present for- 
eign policy, which includes: 

(1) Refusal to recognize Commu- 
nist East Germany. 
(2) Reunification of the two Ger- 
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manys by means of free elections. 

(3) Obtaining nuclear arms for 
West Germany, unless the Soviets 
agree to disarmament with inspec- 
tion in Europe. 


Tibet Rebels Fight On 


Tibetan rebels, continuing their 
fight for independence from Red 
China, set up a provisional gov- 
ernment at an undisclosed spot 
in Tibet. 


The rebels issued a manifesto 
(declaration), announcing that a 
“volunteer army” of Tibetans has 
been organized to continue guerrilla 
warfare against the Red Chinese oc- 
cupiers of their nation (see our April 
10 and April 17 news reviews). The 


rebels also appealed to neighboring 
India to help work out a cease-fire 
and withdrawal of Chinese troops 
from Tibet. They called on friendly 
nations to charge Red China with 
aggression before the U.N. 

In the manifesto, the rebels stated 
they had set up an independent gov- 
ernment headed by the Dalai Lama, 
spiritual and temporal leader of 
Tibet, who has taken refuge in India 
(see last week's issue). 

As we went to press, reports con- 
tinued to pour in of clashes between 
rebel bands and Chinese Commu- 
nist troops. One report, from the 
Chinese Reds themselves, said that 
anti-Communist Chinese “rebels” in 
the region of China bordering Tibet 
were fighting with the Tibetan rebels. 


FAMED ARCHITECT DIES. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, one of America’s most 
renowned architects, died at the age of 
89. His bold and 
original use of con- 
crete slabs and glass 
bricks helped set the 
pace for much con- 
temporary architec- 
ture. ~Mr. Wright 
also designed the - 
world’s first air- 
conditioned _ office 
building more than 
50 years ago. 
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DDD in DC. Anyone in the nation’s 
capital can now dial—directly—to any 
one of 46,000,000 telephone numbers 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

Washington, D.C., thus becomes the 
first major American city to be fully 
equipped for DDD-—Direct Distance 
Dialing. In other cities, such as New 
York and Cleveland, some (but not all) 
telephone subscribers are able to “spin 
the dial and span the nation.” The 


Auto Show in 
New York City this month included these 1959 models of 
foreign 





experts estimate that by 1965, DDD 
will be standard on 95 per cent of the 
nation’s telephones 

DDD was first introduced on a trial 
basis in 1951 at Englewood, N.J. Since 
then it has spread rapidly across the na- 
tion. By the end of this year 15,000,000 
telephones in 1,400 cities will be set 
up for Direct Distance Dialing. 


RIGHT TO THE 3 R’s. The United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights 
has proclaimed the right of every child 
to be compelled to go to school. 

Sound contradictory? That’s what one 
delegate, Professor Jacques Basyn of 
Belgium, thought. 

“A right presupposes a certain free- 
dom,” he told the Commission. “I apolo- 
gize for this weakness I have for logic, 
but how does one become entitled to 
an obligation?” 

The U.N. commission nevertheless 
voted to add a new section to its decla- 
ration on the “Rights of the Child.” It 
reads: “The child is entitled to receive 
free and compulsory education.” 
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show’s highest-priced import ($23,346). In the under-$1,000 
category were Japan’s Daihatsu Trimobile Truck (center) and 
the British three-seater 


Daimler Dart sports car (right). 

















A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. ABOUT IGY 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
letter preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__1. The country which launched the 


4. 


i. 


first man-made satellite is 

a. Great Britain e. U. S. 

b. Russia d. France 

A major breakthrough in ex- 

ploration of space by U. S. was 

a. Measuring the heart beat of 
a dog orbiting in space 

b. utilization of geiger counters 
to measure radioactivity ° 

». discovery of two belts of ra- 
diation high above the Earth 

d. discovery of two major ocean 
currents 

U. S. Explorers I and II orbited 


around the 


a. Earth c. Moon 

b. sun d. Mars 

The “payload” carried by man- 

made satellites refers to the 

a. cost of placing the “moon” 
in orbit 

b. likelihood of replacing in- 
struments with a man 

. total weight of the satellite 

. scientific instruments carried 
by the satellite 

Unlike a chemical 

solar battery 

a. can be manufactured in huge 
quantities 

b. is inexpensive 

c. can be used for radio trans- 
mission 

d. lasts indefinitely 

A U. S.-conducted experiment 

which showed that radiation 

can disrupt radar communica- 

tions was accomplished by 

a. exploding small atomic bombs 
far out in space 

b. exploding large atomic bombs 
deep in an ocean valley 

c. skillful use of an enormous 
geiger counter 

d. penetrating a great belt of 
radiation with a man-made 
satellite 

The IGY was scheduled for 

1957-1958 because 

a. the time had been selected 
during the last geophysical 
year 

b. the participating govern- 
ments agreed on the dates 


battery, a 


10. 


c. the need for intense scien- 
tific investigation could not 
be postponed any longer 

d. the sun would be particular- 
ly active during this period 


. The amount of ice which covers 


the Earth is 

a. 40% greater than the previous 
estimate 

b. 40%-less than the previous 
estimate 

c. of little interest, because the 
Earth’s temperature does not 
change 

d. a vital factor in the control 
of ocean currents 


. Two major ocean currents dis- 


covered were in the 
a. Atlantic and Pacific 
b. Mediterranean and Gulf otf 
Mexico 
Arctic and Antarctic 
Indian Ocean and Caspian 
Sea 
A major future source of min- 
erals found by IGY researchers 
is 
a. on Arctic peaks 
b. at the poles 
c. at bottom of Pacific Ocean 
d. at bottom of Indian Ocean 


il. IRAQ 


A. Using the letters a-d, arrange 
the following items in the order in 


which they occurred. 


__1. Establishment of Iraq as a Brit- 


ish mandate 
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2. Iraq under Turkish control 
Beginning of World War I 
Feisal I becomes King of Iraq 
Multiple Choice 

. The population of Iraq is about 
a. 500,000 ec. 45,000,000 
b. 6,500,000 — d. 105,000,000 

2. Most people in Iraq earn thei: 
living from 
a. farming Cc. 
b. mining d. fishing 


tourist trade 


3. A major export of Iraq is 
a. oil c. wheat 
b. cotton d. potash 

. All of the following countries 
border on Iraq, except 
a. Iran 
b. Saudi Arabia 
c. United Arab Republic 
d. U.S.S.R. 

. Countries which asked for West- 
ern help when the Iraqi govern- 
ment was overthrown in July 
1958 were 
a. UAR and USSR 
b. Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
c. Jordan and Lebanon 
d. Israel and Yemen 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


Study the graph on this page. On 
the line to the left of each of the fol- 
lowing statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, and “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 

__l1. The purchasing power of the 
dollar in 1950 was 97 cents. 

2. “Creeping inflation” explains the 
decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar since 1950. 

3. The purchasing power of the 
dollar in 1956 was 99 cents. 

. The purchasing power of the 
dollar in 1957 is being com- 
pared with the dollar’s purchas- 
ing power in the base period. 
1947-'49. 

5. The purchasing power of the 
dollar in May 1958 was 85 cents. 

. The source of the statistics in 
the graph is not given. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Euphrates (d.fra’téz ) 

Feisal (fi'sal) 

Iraqi (é.ra’ké) 

karakul (kar’a.kiil ) 

Kassem, Abdul Karim 
ka.rém ) 

Lebanon (léb’a.niin ) 

Mesopotamia (més’d.p6.ta’mi.a ) 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel (ni‘sér, ga.mal 
bb.dél) 

Nuri as-Said (n6or’é. sid’) 

Sumerian (s60.mér’/.an ) 

Syria (sir’l.a) 

Tigris (ti’gris) 


(ka.sém’, ab.dél’ 
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To Remember 


These Things 


When he closed the door on the last day of school, something 


clicked shut inside him—he would never be the same again 


LL of a sudden we were seniors. 

Luke Conners and I stood in the 
second-floor corridor of Webster High 
looking out of a window at the street. 
The drone of classes in session accented 
the quiet in the halls and made us feel 
isolated, as if we were intruders. 

Luke said, “It’s funny, isn’t it, John- 
ny?” and I wanted to say that it sure 
was funny, but no words would come. 
Finally I said to Luke, “Maybe we 
should have taken longer down at the 
printers. We shouldn't have hurried it.” 

He and I had been given the morn- 
ing off from classes to check up at the 
printers on the yearbook and the com- 
mencement invitations, which were due 
the next day. 

When Luke didn’t say anything, I 
added, “It seems crazy to come back 
just for Eisenberg’s class.” I tried to 
sound disgusted, but deep inside I 
knew that didn’t do much good. When 
we had been down on Main Street we'd 


Copyright © 1947 by Milton White. 
Appeared originally in Seventeen. Reprinted 
by permission of McIntosh and Otis, Inc. 


somehow been anxious about getting 


back to Webster and we both knew it. 


Luke scratched his chin with his 
thumb and looked up at the ceiling 
wryly, the way Mr. Eisenberg did in 
class. “At pius Aeneas . . .” he said, 
“Aeneas was still pious, in spite of the 
didoes he cut... ah...” Here the 
class usually laughed. 

I laughed now, remembering. I said 
to Luke, “You should have drawn Eis- 
enberg leaning back in his clair and 
saying that.” 

Luke had drawn a caricature for the 
yearbook showing our Latin teacher 
Eisenberg in a toga, with a scroll in 
one hand gnd his famous black grade- 
book in the other. 

Luke shrugged. We were silent 
again. Then I said, “Well, anyway, 
it'll be our last class in Webster High.” 

Luke said, “It’s our last class, all 
right. Good-by, Webster High.” 

“Yeah,” I said. I stared out of the 
window at the traffic going by the 
school. “It sure will seem funny.” 


Luke nodded. 


By MILTON WHITE 


I said, “Being out in the world, I 
mean.” I kept staring at the traffic, 
which seemed to be moving so swiftly 
and sure of itself. “I don’t think Ill 
like it.” I wanted to see just how Luke 
would take that. His usually impish- 
looking Irish face was serious, so I 
knew I could tell him what I was think- 
ing. I said quietly, “In a way it scares 
me. Does it you, too?” 

Luke nodded again, without speak- 
ing. Then the bell rang and classes 
began to spill out into the corridors to 
change rooms. Luke and I became part 
of the general commotion. 

For some reason we laughed and 
talked louder than we really needed 
to and we carried some of the commo- 
tion from the corridor into the class- 
room. Not that there wasn’t commotion 
there already. Mary Truhill was trying 
to collect Latin books from the class. 
“Mr. Eisenberg told me to,” she said. 
When some of the fellows pretended 
they wouldn't be parted from their 
books, she called out, “Come on, now. 
He said to.” 

Pete Evans strolled up and down the 
rows holding a black notebook in front 
of him the way Eisenberg did, and he 
said in a deep voice, “Ah . . . Miss 
Truhill, you can start . . .” Then he 
said, “All right that’s enough . . . ah, 
next, Mr. Miller . . .” and he nodded 
at me. 

It was all kind of wild. But in a way 
it was sad, too, at least to me. I had 
the feeling that everyone was carrying 
on because we knew it was the last 
time we would have a class together 
and we wanted to forget the fact. 

Stewie Johnson picked up his Latin 
book and kissed it. It went sailing 
through the air toward Eisenberg’s 
desk. Mary Truhill tried to catch it. 
I yelled, “Hey!” when I saw what was 
going to happen. 

It was too late. The book hit Mr. 
Eisenberg’s inkwell and a second later 
Mary Truhill was standing there look- 
ing at her splattered dress. The noise 
died down to an “Ohhh. . .” and then 
there was a silence. 

Mr. Eisenberg was at the door, just 
looking. He didn’t say a word. Pete 
Evans melted into a seat in the back 
row and Stewie Johnson half rose, as 
if to go up and help Mary. But that 
was as far as he got. 

Eisenberg moved forward. He put 
his books on one corner of the desk, 
and he said to Mary, “You'd better go 
downstairs and see if you can do any- 
thing about your dress.” It was so quiet 
in the room that you could sort of hear 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“DRESS RIGHT... 
when you look your best 


you do your best” AMERICAN INSTITUTE of MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








Art Student, Science Major, 


Athlete and Social Queen 


show you the fun of owning an RCA Victor radio 


MAKES GETTING UP ALMOST EASY. This clock-radio turns itself off 
at night. wakes you to music in the morning. It has handsome 
“Flairline” styling. Easy-to-set “Levermatic” controls. New 
finger-tip station selector. 3 finishes. The Commentator. Model C2. 

Anita Jay, Pre-med student, Simmons College, ’62 








CARRY IT IN YOUR PURSE. All-transistor portable plays 5 years on 
rechargeable battery, or on low-cost penlight or mercury cells. 
“IMPAC” case won't chip, crack or break. Rich “Golden Throat” 
tone. 3 colors. The Transicharg Super. Model 1BT2. 

Priscilla Hendricks, Athletic Assoc. Rep., Simmons College, 62 


ss PE ee ee Ss Bee le 
PLAYS ANYWHERE. Smart y pecteliie radio works on AC, DC o 
low-cost batteries. Non-breakable ‘“‘tmpac”’® case. ““Wavefinder” 
antenna turns for best reception. Sliding bar station selector. 
2-tone styling with metallic trim. The Cruiser. Model 1BX7. 
Mary Kelligrew, Social Activities Rep., Simmons College, ’62 





*Flairline” table 


SMART AS A VALEDICTORIAN! RCA Victor’s new 
Exclu 


radio. Fully finished back—looks great from any angle. 
sive handgrip for easy carrying. Extra-sturdy— perfect for taking 
to school. In moonmist gray. The Monogram. Model X1. 

Mary Chadwick, Graphic Arts major, Simmons College, ’62 


RCA Victor radios as low as $19.95 


m) RCAVICI 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Prices, specificatio act to change without notice. 








GRADUATION is the time when you are blissfully 
happy and yet have a lumpein your throat, a time 
when you are a little scared yet terribly proud, a time 
when you are very excited yet quiet and thoughtful. 
Somehow, you want everything about GRADUATION 
—the exercises, the speeches, the festivities, the 
parties—to have a special way of marking this impor- 
tant day of your life. The gifts you receive should 
have this special quality, too. Here are some gift sug- 
gestions, both big and small, which will suit your 
tastes and your many feelings about GRADUATION, 
and help make this day a memorable one. 


GRADUATION GIFT YEARBOOK 


“Most Popular...” 


RECORDS 


Whether you flip over folk music, dig 

rock ‘n’ roll, go dreamy-eyed over 

dance tunes, or really appreciate the 

classics—it’s exciting to own a good 

record collection. Friends and family enjoy giving presents 
that bring so many hours of personal pleasure. So if you 
have a yen to boast the best disc library in town, be sure to 
check “rec ds” on your graduation gift list! 


LUGGAGE 


Off to college? Visiting friends or rela- 

tives? Going on a Graduation Gift 

Trip? Your own personal luggage will 

take you there and back in style. Good 

luggage lasts a lifetime . . . and there’s a choice to suit 
your every need. It’s smart and practical for the “going 
places” graduate! 


SPORTING GOODS 


If you’ve had a year-round eye on the 
sports equipment in the window of 
your favorite shop, there’s no time like 
NOW to make your wishes come true. 
Lend a hand to your sports (and so- 
cial!) standing with golf clubs, ice 
skates, a rifle, baseball glove or tennis 
racquet. And don’t forget the “acces- 
sory possibilities’—a good supply. of 
tennis balls, a season’s stock of ammu- 
nition, or a smart new golf bag. 
"SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Billard Barbell, Keds, Louis- 


ville Slugger, MacGregor, “PF’s” gym shoes, Rawlings, Rem- 
ington, Savage, Shakespeare, Spalding, Wilson. 
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“Moments to Remember’—they’re all 
yours with a camera. It’s fun to cap- / 
ture all those important events in your ¢ 
life on film—in cap and gown on Grad- ; 
uation Day, proudly holding your new diploma . . . with 
your “steady” during that wonderful summer at the beach 
. .. the time you had the crowd over for a Chinese Barbe- 
cue. And if you're a real “photo fiend,” be sure to put in 
a bid for developing, printing or enlarging equipment for 
your dark room. Don’t forget some extra film and flash- 
bulbs to keep you “shutterbugging” to your heart’s content. 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Ansco, Beseler Enlargers, East- 
man Kodak, Sylvania Flashbulbs. 


RADIOS 


Your own radio means music, news, 

comedy, drama, wherever you are, 

wherever you go. It brings added fun 

for you and your friends at home, at 

the beach, at a ball game. And you can choose from many 
good-looking styles: table model, standard portable, or one 
of the neat, new transistors in your favorite color! 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Arvin, RCA Victor, Regency 


PHONE OF YOUR OWN 


The telephone ring will have a differ- 

ent sound when you know it’s yours 

and yours alone. Say goodbye to family 

feuds about your telephone timing— 

and hello to blissful privacy and a telephone directory list- 
ing in your name. Simply have the gift-giver arrange for 
installation of a phone in your room (how about one in a 
color to match the decor?), and—if you're extra lucky— 
several months of local service. 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Bell Telephone System. 





ither way, youll get ahead faster 
with the low-priced Royalite Portable! 


Typing your assignments on a Royal Portable—in- 
stead of writing them in longhand—clears the decks for 
faster, more lucid thinking. And there’s less chance for 
error, more time for doing other things. 

The payoff is this: you get better grades while in 
school...a better chance for advancement in business. 
The rugged ROYALITE Portable shown above, 
for example, is available today at an unbelievably 
low price! 

That’s right 
with a full standard keyboard and big-typewriter per- 
Lightweight, 


lower than you’d expect for a portable 


formance compact, easy to use—and 


Royal-ly rugged! 


See the . Royal’s “briefcase” 
portable typewriter... 

. and ask about the Easy-Payment Plan. 
Also see the new Royal FUTURA*... 


portable made. It’s the first and the only portable with 


exciting ROYALITE. . 
at your Royal Portable dealer’s 


newest and finest 


ALL the practical convenience features of a standard 


ROYAL 


world’s most wanted portable 


office typewriter. 


*Trademark of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 





PENS 


What better way to write your Grad- 

uation Gift “thank you” notes than 

with a Graduation Gift pen! And 

-whatever your plans for the future, 

there'll be plenty of use for it, too—applying for a job, fill- 
ing out a college application, enlisting in the service. It’s 
wise to be prepared when it comes to those important occa- 
sions. A dependable pen that makes a “good impression” 
will insure the “right impression” for you! 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Esterbrook, Sheaffer, Wear- 


ever. 
RAZORS 


Fellows and gals—a quality razor of (Es 
your own, electric or safety model—is § 
one thing you really should have 
whether you're living at home, in a 
college dorm, or away in an Army barracks. One with an 
automobile attachment would certainly be convenient! For 
personal possessions, your own razor tops the list. 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Schick Safety Razor. 


CLOTHES 


Good clothes are a definite asset in 
both the business world and on the 
college campus, so make a new ward- 
robe (or a start on one) the order-of- 
Graduation-Day. Now is the time to build a substantial 
backlog of items to fit you and your future plans. And look 
alert, you men, when it comes to shirts. Handsome dress 


or smart sports models—you can never have too many! 
Good-looking shoes, too—with the right kind for all occa- 
sions—will help make you the well-dressed man-about- 
town-and-campus! 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Arrow Shirts, Thom McAn. 


BOOKS 

What’s your interest? Science? Great 

naval battles? Music? The arts? Mod- 

ern novels? Food and the home? Good 

books on your favorite subjects will 

make perfect leisure reading this summer and build up 
your own personal library. Now’s a good time, too, to get 
that new, big dictionary and encyclopedia set for college 
and the technical works you'll need to prepare for your 
career. And it would be fun to have your own book club 
membership, or a subscription to your favorite magazine. 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Doubleday, Teen Age Book 
Club. 


GROOMING AIDS 
That “neat, well-groomed appearance” 
you hear so much about is more than 
just talk! In fact, it’s a MUST for 
success and popularity in the business 
world, in school, or social life. The neat young man has 
some mighty smooth shaving and hair preparations to 
choose from. And you glamour gals can set your sights on 
perfumes, jeweled lipsticks and compacts, and all the glit- 
ter items. Or for both, there’s the very practical ...a 
generous gift package of good grooming aids sure to help 
send your personal score soaring! 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Breck, Dorothy Gray, Men- 
nen, Toni. 


RECORD PLAYERS 


Nothing equals a record player when 

it comes to entertaining yourself or 

your friends. You can have music of 

your choice at any time, for your lis- 

tening pleasure. Whether one of the new stereo portable 
models or a handsome hi-fi console for your room, a record 
player is definitely worth a place on your “most wanted” 
gift list. 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: RCA Victor. 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY Gy 


What more “timely” gift than your 

own watch to mark the end of your 

high school days and the beginning 

of your new life! Whether you're going 

directly into the business world or on to more study fo1 
your chosen career, a good watch will take you there with 
confidence. It’s no wonder that a watch is the traditional 
Graduation Gift! Other jewelry, too, can mark the signifi- 
cance of Graduation Day for you: for the boys, cuff links 
and tie pin; for the girls, a “real” string of pearls, a charm 
bracelet to mark each important event, and, of course, that 
treasured-forever diamond ring! 


HOPE CHEST 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Hamilton, Keepsake. 
Planning for the future? Chances are, 

girls, you've already started your “hope aw ~ 
chest” of lovely things you'll want for 

your own home. (Statistically speak- 


ing, you're more likely than not to be married within the 
next three years!) Gleaming silverware and fine china are 
treasures to own for a lifetime. You can start now with a 
few place settings in your favorite pattern, and have them 
added to at each special occasion. Beautiful linens and 


sparkling glassware are other items of “gracious living’ 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


you ll want to own. 
Sy 
‘ SS 
If you've had a yen to toot a sax, beat Ray 


a bass drum for the college band or >>. 

play the bassoon in the local orches- Sa 
tral society, musical instruments are 
for you! They’re the pass-key to many pleasant hours—your 
own and other people’s. So make a note of your favorite 
instrument—nothing matches music mastery for that true 
“sense of accomplishment.” 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Armstrong Flutes, Selmer. 


TYPEWRITERS 


What can help you accomplish writing 

everything from a college thesis to a 

pen pal letter—a typewriter! Typing is 

one of the most useful gifts of every- 

day modern life, as well as being fun, easy, speedy, and 
convenient. On the first rung of a business career or in 
college, it’s an asset which can help you win fortune (or 
at least a raise from the Boss) and fame (with the pro- 
fessors). The new color models make choosing a typewriter 
a greater-than-ever thrill. 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Olivetti, Olympia, Remington 
Rand, Royal, Underwood. 
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JACK KRAMER* 


knows Wilson does it best... 


It’s match point. The ball is coming in hard and 
fast. Jack sets himself for a winning forehand drive. 
There’s the ball...and right here, where a beautiful 
return really counts, Jack Kramer knows that a 
Wilson racket does it best. 

For the racket which fits you perfectly —with the 
exact weight and balance and the right grip—your 
Wilson dealer is the man to see. Strata-Bow® con- 
struction, exclusive with Wilson, makes sure you 
get the accurate power to put new confidence in your 
game. Shake hands with a new Wilson racket and 
see for yourself. 
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*Jack Kramer is ao member of the World Famous Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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The Wilson Championship 
Ball—officially adopted for 
more tournaments than any 
other ball—now available 
in the handy 12 Pak. 


Wilbon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co. Inc.) 








AUTOMOBILES 


A prize investment, an asset in your SL 
social life, the most appealing of all 

gifts—is an automobile! Whether it’s 

a snazzy new convertible, or a not- 
s0-0-0-expensive second-hand model, you won't need much 
convincing on this gift matter. And it needn’t be an entire 
present, either—with money that you’ve saved or earned, 
it may come in the form of a down payment or an added 
contribution to your own “car fund.” 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Chevrolet, 
General Motors, Harley-Davidson. 





Chrysler, Ford, 


TV SETS 


You can increase your enjoyment both 
at home and picnic, at 
outdoor parties—with a portable TV 
set of your very own. Choose one of 
the new compact ones that are so at- 
tractive and lighter-than-ever to carry. 


away—on a 


SEWING MACHINES 


Want to be on your crowd’s “Best 
Dressed” list? The latest and smartest 
styles can always be yours with a sew- 7 
ing machine. The simple art of sewing 

is really an “art,” but a most useful one. Think of all the 
extra blouses, skirts and dresses that will jam-pack your 
closets when you have the tools to help you make them 
yourself. A sewing machine will be one of your most treas- 
ured possessions for years to come! 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Singer. 





We are conducting a survey to find out 
what high school seniors want—and get— 
as graduation gifts. 


= 
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ATTENTION! SENIORS ONLY 


AMONG THE GIFTS WHICH YOU THINK YOU MIGHT RECEIVE UPON YOUR 
GRADUATION THIS YEAR, WHICH THREE DO YOU MOST DESIRE? 


TRAVEL 


A Graduation Gift Trip this summer 

can be the most exciting gift you can 

receive. New places—whether near or 

far—will bring you a special thrill of 

discovery because they’re new to you! And now ‘the it trans- 
portation is better and more convenient than ever, the 
whole world is open before you. So whether you hop into 
the family car to see the country, or are off with a group to 
Europe or Mexico, you're sure to come back with your eyes 
widened, your understanding heightened, and full of won- 
derful stories to tell your friends! 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


“Mast Likely To Succeed...” 
INVESTING IN THE FUTURE 


A Graduation Gift check can unlock 
the door to what you most desire . . . 
something to buy now or something 
to save for. Best of all, it can be made 
to work for you. Your own savings account, or an invest- 
ment in your name—in stock, life insurance, U. S. Savings 
Bonds—will make your money grow and help bring you the 
important things you want throughout life. (It may have 
been just such wise financial planning by your parents that 
is sending you to college now.) A share of stock is your 
share in the growth of American industry, a Government 
bond is your faith in the growth of your country. An invest- 
ment gift will help make your future a brighter, happier one 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Mutual Benefit Life, New York 
Life, Prudential. 


Brand or Make Preferred 





The survey is divided into two parts. This 
is the first part. We would like to have the 


answers to the second part after you have 








received your graduation gifts. That is why 
we need your home address. 





To thank you for your help, we would like to 
send you, free, a selection from the Teen 


Age Book Club. When you receive the 
Your Name 


| 
' 





second part of the survey there will be a 
list of books from which you may make 
your choice. 


If you would like to take part, please fill 
out this coupon (don’t forget your home 


City 


Home Address 





Zone State 








address), cut it out, and mail—no later 
than May 4—to: 
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Play Ball! 


By Claude Poulin, Niagara Falls High School, Niagara Falls, New York 


*Starred words refer to baseball 
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; 2 Fi 14 
Students cre invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication le 17 18 
in Scholastic Magazines 
Each —_ — be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 9 20 2 a 
from History, _— Par 
ence, or any other fie 
of knowledge. Maximum 2} a4 7 2% 
about 50 words, oy 9 
at least 10 must re- 
lated to the theme. For a7 28 29 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 30 31 
include puzzle design, 
Ca, Sanne on 
seporate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 22 7} 4 ” 76 
— y coagrenn student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work iT 78 9 40 Al 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, ana 42 4} 44 A? 
eam. — Puzzle 
itor, clastic M - 
zines, 33 West @ind 46 47 48 49 
Street, New. York 36,N.Y 
Answers to this week's 2 
puzzle in next issue 50 pI 92 
3 74 
° 1. Warren Spahn is star pitcher for this ° 1. Ted Williams is star slugger for this 
team. team. 
* 6. Yankee utility outfielder and catcher, 2. Mature. 
Elston _.__. 3. He starred in the movie, Shane ( first 
12. Lubricated. name ). 
14. Person who signs people for a job 4. Doctor for animals (abbr. ). 
15. A petty quarrel. * 5. First player to belt four home runs in 
*16. Male star of Damn Yankees ( first one game (initials). 
name ). 7. First word in our national anthem. 
°18. Number of players on baseball team * 8. Ball clubs try to do this. 
*19. The first game of the 1958 World 9. Dry. 
Series had this many innings 10. Make valid again. 
20. Sooner or cake 11. Wet thoroughly 
22. Lair of a wild beast 13. Collection of facts 
23. Atop. 16. Poi is made from this root 
°24. Bob Friend pitches for this team. 17. Second letter of Greek alphabet. 
*26. Milwaukee outfielder ( initials 20. Strew with debris 
27. Lowest female voice in singing 21. Give on demand 
28. Industrious insects °24. A batter stands at home —_—___ 
30. Level. 25. Tony Kubek and John Logan are 
31. Acts. short___ 
33. A separate article 27. He said “Open Sesame” (first name). 
35. Ninth month of the year (abbr. ) 29. Put or place. 
37. University of Buffalo (abbr. ). °32. “Stan the Man.’ 
39. Used for rubbing out pencil marks. °34. San Francisco center fielder. 
41. Opposite of she. 35. Famous Irish writer, _ OCasey. 
42. Work with reedle and thread. °36. Boston outfielder, Jackie _-_——_. 
44. Yes (Biblical). °38. Yankee catcher. 
45. Pro and ne 40. Mammal hunted by Eskimos. 
46. Country ruled by a shah Gy cca and wagon. 
a te Francisco Giants, 43. Lump on the skin. 
49. You row with these. 45. Automobiles. 
50. Bow and ______. 7. Homonym for knot. 
52. A small pouch for money. 49. Belonging to us. 
53. Second of two things. 51. First word in Preamble to U. S. 
*54. He pitched the only perfect game in Constitution 
a World Series 52. Dad. 


The Key to Peace 
(Continued from page 11) 


of it in Greece after the second world 
war. It wasn’t Russian communism or 
Yugoslav communism. It was commu- 
nism which tried to impose a dictator- 
ship. 

Gojko Stanic (Yugoslavia): As far as I 
know, it was a movement of the work 
ing class in Greece and was destroyed 
by help of English and American allies. 


Reds Kidnaped Students 


Constantinos Fliakos (Greece): If it 
was a movement of the working class to 
better their condition, why were thou- 
sands and thousands of young students 
kidnaped and taken to Communist 
countries to be indoctrinated with Com 
munist ideas? If it hadn’t been for the 
Americans and British, Greece would 
be a Communist satellite today. 

Gojko Stanic (Yugoslavia): That proves 
you are speaking about Russian imperi- 
alism, and not about the national com- 
munism I know in Yugoslavia. 

Tissa Fernando (Ceylon): Now we are 
right back in the confusion of terms 
again. Our present experience in Asia 
makes it even more complicated. So 
many Socialist governments are emerg- 
ing—for instance, in my country, Ceylon, 
and in India. Although most Americans 
do not agree, we think that a country 
can be Socialist and still preserve fun 
damental human rights. 

Nils Roger Harboe (Norway): We 
have already proved that in Scandinavia. 

Tissa Fernando (Ceylon): But to re- 
main free, we in Asia need freedom 
from Russian and American interfer- 
ence. Please leave us alone. 

Goijko Stanic (Yugoslavia): No! I don’t 
think any country can stand alone any 
more. If we do, we are all going to de 
stroy each other. 

Why don’t we look at what we have 
in common? One of your best-known his- 
torians, Arthur Schlesinger, says that 
your system of controlled capitalism has 
made possible a society that is nearly 
classless. Already you have the co 
operation of individuals in community 
projects—which is also the Communist 


adeal. 


World Is Not “One World” 


Nils Harboe (Norway): 1 think that 
in this generation, and in the next, and 
as far forward as we can look, the world 
will not be one world under any one 
social order or one ideology. It will be 
a world that contains them all. If it is 
a world that is to be substantially at 
peace, it must be as America’s own 
motto proclaims, E PLURIBUS UNUM, 
one out of many. 

It must be a world of diversity in 
which the differences in both policies 














and peoples are recognized, and ac- 
cepted, and tolerated. 

Nii Quao (Ghana): I think I know 
how you feel, Ghana and South Africa 
are certainly opposed to each other, at 
least as far as race policy is concerned. 
Yet Marita from South Africa and I 
were together in one school during our 
time in America. Many American stu- 
dents seemed to expect that Marita and 
I would be enemies. When we argued 
they always sat back in amusement. Yet 
we get along personally very well. 


Effect of Newspapers 


Mariam Daftary (Iran): 1 think the 
answer depends on what contact you 
have with the country. Before I came 
here I thought of people in America be- 
cause I had met many Americans in 
Iran. I thought of British policy because 
I had hardly had any contact with 
British people. 

What most people know about is only 
what they read in the newspapers. We 
don’t read much in Iran about Egyptian 
people—we read about Nasser. 

But since we have been in this forum 
group, we think about one of our fel- 
low-delegates and not what we read in 
the paper that morning. 

Yasar Durra (Jordan): When I want 
to think of a nation I first ask myself if 
that country is a democracy or a dicta- 
torship. If it is democratic, I think of 
the people, because the people elect 
their representatives. And when they 
elect them, it means they are responsi- 
ble for their policy. 

In a country that has dictatorship, I 
also try to think of the people, because 
they have nothing to do with the policy 
of their country. 

Phan Thi Ngoc Lan (Viet Nam): In 
the case of a country like mine, you 
must think of the people first. If you 
thought of policy, which policy would 
you think of? The French? The Ameri- 
can? The Communist? None of these 
really reflect the will of the people. 


Africa Not Just “Dark Continent’ 


Hope Allison (Nigeria): For too many 
people in America, Africa is still just the 
“dark continent.” For some others it is 
the rich, unexplored continent to be 
exploited. 

But Africa is people! People who are 
reasonable and are now demanding at 
least equal political rights with the 
whites. . 

Africans agree on one thing. Africa is 
ours and we want to manage our own 
affairs. 

Marita Wessels (South Africa): For 
the past three months we forum dele- 
gates have had an experience which 
would have been impossible in any 
country without your American spirit of 
cooperation. For what you have given 
us during these months, we shall always 





carry a debt to America. We are carry- 
ing home with us something more than 
wonderful memories. 

We have been in a unique position 
to get something of the spirit of true 
world citizenship. But for many of us 
this has also brought a more acute 
awareness of how far our own countries 
and our own communities have to go 
before they will listen to our disturbing 
questions and before we will be willing 
to value our human fellowship above 
our personal or national interests. 

Perhaps the most valuable principle 
American democracy can teach us is 
that we, as individuals, are important 
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enough to communicate something of 
our experience to others and let them 
share the insight we have gained. 

Constant communication with our 
fellow citizens, constant exchange of 
ideas with the rest of the world, appears 
to be one hopeful solution for the world 
problems which otherwise seem almost 
insurmountable. 

And the more divergent these ideas 
are, the more important our conscious 
effort must be to understand and appre- 
ciate them. 

An over-ambitious ideal for teen- 
agers to take home with them, no doubt 
... but is it not a worthwhile one? 





Teen Agers don’t have 
to have blemishes 


Most cases of pimples occur when outside dirt gets mixed with the 


oil of your skin and clogs up your pores. Some result just from wrong 


diet. Many have proved such pimples can be avoided. Others have 


proved, when pimples do occur, they can be quickly relieved. Why not 


try the simple rules below, which have worked so well for others? 


Lather - massage 
your face and neck 
thoroughly a full 


minute twice a day 


“Hat least, more often 


if your skin is very oily. Use warm 
water and cool rinses if your skin is 
normal. Use hot water and cool rinses 
if pimples, blackheads or excessive oili- 
ness are a problem. Use cool water only 


if your skin is dry. 


Don’t ever use a drying type of soap 
or detergent even if your skin is oily. 
It may cause lasting damage. Cuticura 
Soap is highly recommended because 
this uniquely superemollient, mildly 
medicated complexion soap helps clear 
up pimples as it cleanses, helps both 
control oiliness and relieve dryness, pro- 
tects against evaporation of natural 
moisture and helps keep your skin soft, 


fresh and bright. 


If you are fighting blackheads and 
pimples, the next step after your nightly 
cleansing is to smooth on-Cuticura Oint- 
ment. This softens your skin, helps 


speed out blackheads and quickly helps 


relieve dryness and pimples. 


Then, in the morning and during the 
day, apply Cuticura Medicated Liquid. 
This new scientific formula is some- 
thing of a wonder, especially for oily 
skin. It not only helps keep pimples 
antiseptically clean, removes excess 
oiliness, checks blemish-spreading bac- 
teria and dries up your pimples fast- 
often in just a few days—it also makes 


your skin feel clean, fresh and cool. 


Of course, diet is important too. 
Drink skim milk. Eat a lot of fruit. 
Avoid sweets, fats, chocolate, nuts, salt- 
water fish, cream and whole milk. Get 

plenty of sleep and 
outdoor exercise. 

Keep regular. 
When you look at 
yourself in the glass 
"- i and see soft,smooth, 
clear, glowing skin—when you begin to 
hear compliments and get admiration— 
you know a lovely skin is worth work- 


ing for! 
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.22 caliber 
upper barrel 


410 gauge 
lower barrel 





Plinking 
or the 
real thing... 


If you could have only one gun .. . a wise choice would be the 
Savage 24. It’s the world famous over-and-under ... a flick of 
the selector button and you have instant choice of the .22 rifle 
or the .410 shotgun barrel. You get all the fun and thrills of 
both kinds of shooting. Take-down, it’s easy to pack. Perfect 
for the camper, fisherman, hunter — the son whose father is 
ready to take him along in the field. Write for your free catalog 
of Savage, Stevens and Fox firearms. Savage Arms, Chicopee 
Falls 31, Mass. All prices subject to change. Slightly higher in 
Canada. 


$42.50 





you're “on” with your Savage 24 over-and-under | 











“Shooting 
for the Stars” 


By JANET SUE FRIDDELL 


National Junior and Woman Smallbore Rifle Champion 


HE SUMMER of 1954, I guess, was 

the first time I ever fired a rifle. I 
was then 14. Up until then, I had 
occasionally been around rifles. After 
all, my father was a shooter and his side 
business had to do with repairing and 
selling guns and shooting needs. But 
he had never taught me anything about 
shooting. 

One weekend in June of ’54, while 
attending a match, Dad put a rifle in 
my hands and let me try it out. My 
first shot was as wild as a March hare. 
We could both see that I'd need plenty 
of lessons to become even an average 
shot. 

Then it began. On every weekend 
during the summer months, I'd fire a 
few shots. Only a few, mind you! 
Being small and “unmuscular,” I com- 
plained about aches and pains in the 
arms and shoulders. I'd fire only about 
50 rounds once a week on Saturday 
when there were no matches. (Now | 
fire an average of 190 rounds a week 
in the winter months, and 600 rounds 
a week in the summer months! ) 

When the 1954 National Matches 
rolled around in Camp Perry, Ohio, | 
entered the Junior Tyro Rifle School. 


| This was my first real lesson in shooting. 


In 1955 I again did a little shooting 
here and there throughout the summer. 
Then, when the Nationals came around 
again, I entered the Junior Tyro School 
for a second time. No, it wasn’t the 
same teaching over again. I picked up 
some new points. 

By the summer of °56, I had my 
own rifle and equipment. But I didn’t 
feel ready for competition. I still wasn’t 
able to control my nerves and eliminate 
wild shots every now and then. 

Also, Dad wouldn’t let me enter a 
match until I was able to do so myselt. 
That is, register, know when and where 
to fire, get my equipment ready, and 
fire by myself. I wasn’t to be babied. 
This I agreed on and stuck to. 

Again I took the Junior Tyro course 
at Perry. Finally on June 2, 1957, | 
entered my first match, in Knoxville, 
Tenn. It was a real thrill. And to my 
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surprise, I won a medal! It was for First 
Marksman, in the 50-meter match. 
The following weekend I entered a 
match in Indiana, and brought home all 
First Marksman awards! I was finally 
in the race, winning First Marksman 
cups and medals and junior awards. 
All summer long I fired on.weekends, 
with no other practice at all. I didn’t 


have the time, transportation, or the | 


proper place to do any good practicing. 
When the 1957 Nationals arrived, 


I entered all the smallbore national | 


matches. It was during these matches 
that I received a notice saying I had 
advanced to the Sharpshooter class. I 


had earned it! But, I wasn’t there for | 
long. A month later I climbed another | 


step up to Expert this time. 


So in June of 1958, my really big 


summer, I started out as an Expert. 
My first match? Again in Knoxville, 
Tenn. This time I won the Tennessee 
State Women’s Championship! 

A couple of weeks later, I received 


my Master classification card! I had f- 


nally reached the top of the ladder. 
Oh, I was happy to be up there, but 
worried, too, knowing I’d have a rough 
battle with the “old timers.” Sure 
enough, I couldn’t win a thing at the 
Ohio State Junior match in July of ’58. 
The old-timers seemed so hard to beat. 

The first weekend of August I fired 
in the Midwestern Regional Champion- 
ship—and toted home the Junior Re- 
gional Championship. 

Then came my big week. National 
Matches, Camp Perry, 1958. For a 
month or more I'd been worrying and 
stewing on how to register for Perry. 
Civilian or Junior was the question. 
Well, I chose junior because I was 17 
and had three years to try for it—while 
I had the rest of my life for civilian. 

All summer long I'd been planning 
for Camp Perry. I knew I'd have to 
walk a mile to and from the firing line 
every day for a week. And I had no 
driver's license, and no one in the family 
had the time to drive for me. 

My shooting equipment is bulky and 
weighs about 50 pounds. So all summer 
I was thinking of some way I could 
transport the equipment myself. That’s 
when the idea of a wagon came into 
mind. I decided to paint it a bright red 
with my name in white letters on the 
side. 

Well, it made quite a smash at the 
Nationals! Everyone took it for granted 
that the wagon was my mascot—though 
it was really just a form of transporta- 
tion. That’s how I got my trade name, 
“Jan and her little red wagon.” 

The first week of August I started 
thinking about other junior shooters in 
the United States, wondering who would 
take the championship. What a surprise 
was in store for me. I won both the 

(Please turn page) 








Focussing on graduation? A Lettera 
22 with tabulation —Olivetti’s light- 
weight, remarkably sturdy portable 
typewriter —is ideal for student use. 
Has all important big-typewriter 
features. Keyboard includes plus 
and equal signs. Half-line spacing 
makes typing math and chemistry 
formulas and footnote numbers 
easy. $88 plus tax, travel case in- 
cluded. Can you think of a nicer, 
more useful graduation gift? 


The Olivetti Studio 44 is a larger 
portable, with the feel and features 
of a standard office typewriter. After 
helping you through school, the 
Studio 44 will give you years of 
business, professional or personal 
use. See the Olivetti portable that’s 
best for your needs at your nearest 
Olivetti dealer, or write for his name 
to Portable Division, Olivetti Cor- 
poration of America, 375 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


olivetti 
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University Fashion—the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
button-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 


For a change in pace every 
high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You’ll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 


oe 


Arrow Bi-Way — Wear the 
convertible collar open—it’s 
a sport shirt. Wear it closed 
with a tie, it’s a dress shirt! 
Available with short or long 
sleeves. White and colors. 


ARROW iirst in fashion 





National Woman Smallbore Champion- 


ship and the National Junior Smallbore 


Championship! 

I also set two national records: a 
National Junior Record in the Grand 
Aggregate with a score of 6,373, includ- 
ing 440 bull’s-eyes; and a National Jun- 
ior Record in the 320 Shot Metallic 
Sight Aggregate with a score of 3,185, 


including 220 bull’s-eyes! 


Because of my fine shooting at Perry 
I was chosen to fire on the U.S. Dewar 
International Team. The Dewar Team 
consists of the top 20 shooters from 
Perry. There were 19 men and one 
“lone girl,” who was me! 

I also was chosen to fire on the U.S. 
Women’s Randal International Team. 
This Team consists of the top 10 women 
shooters from Perry. 

In September (1958) I entered the 
Indiana State Match and won both the 
Indiana State Junior Championship and 
the Indiana State Women Champion- 
ship! 

Then came my proudest honor. In 
December I was chosen the Outstand- 
ing Woman Amateur Athlete of ’58 in 
Toledo! I don’t think I'll ever receive 
another honor as high as this again. 

Since my shooting at Camp Perry, 
I’ve had quite a lot of publicity and 
seemingly millions of people calling me. 
For instance, the A. P. Muffler Co., 
here in Toledo asked me to be in an 
advertising movie for them. I was in a 
15-minute scene proving that “not even 
the National Woman Junior Champion 
can shoot holes in our mufflers!” 


Future Plans 


As for my future plans: This coming 
summer I'll be busy trying out for the 
Pan American Games, which will be 
held in Chicago, August 28-September 
3. After that I'll be trying out for the 
1960 Olympics, which will be held in 
Rome, Italy. 

I’m now a senior at Robert Rogers 
High in Toledo. I’m 5 feet 7 inches 
tall, have blue eyes and ash blonde 
hair. My hobby is collecting popular 
records and making friends. My favor- 
ite movie stars are Deborah Kerr and 
Yul Brynner. In the music department, 
I’m particularly keen on Johnny Mathis 
and The Champs. 

Want to know what kind of “hard- 
ware” a champion shooter collects? This 
will give you an idea. I’ve won: 

Two sets of sterling silver salt and pep- 
per shakers; a set of sterling silver candy 
bowls; a sterling silver fruit bowl; a 
sterling silver trophy mug; 32 pieces of 
sterling silverware; a desk set (a calen- 
dar, an ink pen, and a medal imbedded 
in clear plastic); a sterling silver trophy 
cup; a picture of a trophy cup; two 
plaques; 14 trophies; a large gold 
trophy; 68 medals; and four gold me- 
dallions! 
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iA“ Tops, don't miss. “Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“GREEN MANSIONS (MGM. Pro- 
duced by Edmund Grainger. Directed 
by Mel Ferrer.) 


The film version of W. H. Hudson’s 
famous novel tries desperately to cap- 
ture the lyrical quality of the book, but 
never quite makes the grade. It turns 
out to be a beautifully photographed 
adventure movie about a young man 
(Anthony Perkins) fleeing from a revo- 
lution in Caracas. He goes into the 
jungle, convinces the savage Indians of 
his bravery, and is sent by them to kill 
the evil spirit who rules a nearby for- 
est. But the spirit isn’t at all evil. She 
is Rima (Audrey Hepburn), the bird 
girl, a lovely child of nature. In spite 
of the good cast (Sessue Hayakawa, Lee 
J. Cobb, and Henry Silva), Green Man- 
sions cannot overcome its weak script. 
But the picture has merits worthy of 
your attention, including beautiful col- 
or shots of South America and a musical 
score composed by Villa-Lobos. 


FIRST MAN INTO SPACE (MGM. 
Produced by John Croydon and 
Charles F. Vetter, Jr. Directed by 
Robert Day.) 


This is a science-fiction thriller about 
two brothers in the Navy: Marshall 
Thompson, the elder, in charge of a 
rocket plane project, and Bill Edwards | 
as a daredevil test pilot. Determined to | 
be the first man in outer space, Bill 
disobeys orders while testing Y-13, the 
Navy’s newest rocket plane. Climbing 
higher and higher, he runs into clouds | 
of meteor dust and becomes a monster 
who ruthlessly slaughters humans and | 
animals. The film takes on interest later | 
when Fhompson leads his brother into 


a decompression chamber with the hope Madison Square Garden Hard overhead smash. 
of saving him. —Puitie T. HARTUNG 


See FE My Date: Racket: 


MOVIE CHECK LIST February 12, 1958 A Spalding Pancho Gonzales 
Wi \4'Tops, don’t miss. iGood. Autograph Model—$24.00. The 
“Fair. Save your money. fi: only racket Pancho ever uses. 

. . e ; , 
Pe pe hatennes 7 ey 7a a Match: (You can own a fine Spalding 
"Diary of Anne Frank (D): The Gonzales vs. Lew Hoad Pancho Gonzales Signature 


Unvanquished (Aparajito) (D); The Shag- em te bs Aha 
“Multi-Filament” Nylon—for 


gy Dog (C); Sleeping Beauty (A). Player: : pee Sper 
only 45. 


wvvPork Chop Hill (D); Tempest (D); 7 
Black Orchid (D); Mad Little Island (C); Pancho Gonzales, winner of the 


Up Periscope (D). World’s Professional Tennis 
No Name on the Bullet (D); Villa! Championship for the sixth con- ALDING 
(W); Restless Years (D). secutive time, and a member of 
Blood of the Vampire (D). Spalding’s Tennis Advisory Staff. 
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ye ¢ Music 


| Popular 
Love Is a Gentle Thing (RCA Victor). 

And it is, when Harry Belafonte sings 

about it in his newest LP. These old, 

new, borrowed, and blue tunes are of- 
| fered. in a hushed, and tender way: 
| Fifteen, All My Trials, Turn Around, 
| Delia’s Gone, and others. It’s a many- 
splendored album. 

If You're Lonely (Warner Bros.). Ten 
vears ago, Barclay Allen was seriously 
paralyzed in an auto accident. But the 
predictioris of doom to his fine com- 
posing and piano-playing talent have 
proved wrong; Allen is as fresh and 
original as before. With his own re- 
cording orchestra, he plays Candy, 
| But Not for Me, Ain't Misbehavin’, and 

others, including two bright original 
melodies. 


Folk 

Leon Bibb Sings Folk Songs (Van- 
guard). The expressive solo voice of 
Leon Bibb is enhanced by an orchestra, 
chorus, and special instrumental ar- 
rangements. Actually, Bibb, starting off 
with a bang on Sinner Man, could 
carry it alone, but the “extras” add 

shanta . to his stimulating performance. 

ACNECARE antibiotic action helps you Richard Dyer-Bennet Requests (Dyer 


Bennet). The famous tenor’s program 
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(Greensleeves, 
} » 7 Wynde, etc.) and New World songs 
ACNECARE medicated foam for triple-action (Venezuela, John Henry, I Ride an Old 
4 Paint, etc.). He is in good voice and 
relief of acne symptoms... his handling of the classic guitar is, as 

always, expert. 

FIGHTS a. Potent antibiotic action plus four other medically Jazz 

proven ingredients favored by skin specialists help heal acne pimples ve = ae 
and blemishes while fighting infection. 18th Century Jazz (Capitol). This 
a aie happy, happy album uses flutes, cello, 
HIDES BLEMISHES: Greaseless, flesh-colored foam forms an invisible harpsichord, recorder, and lute for 
veil, which completely and evenly hides blemishes while healing takes solos thet are a chamber-jazz gass. 
place. | Every tune is a new surprise. With 
PENETRATES PORES: Exclusive million-bubble action allows the Shelly Manne (drums) and Red 
medication to penetrate down into pores, right where pimples start. Mitchell (bass) to anchor it down, the 





Jack Marshall Sextette still vibrates. 
One Never Knows, Do One? (RCA 
Victor). It was typical of the late 
Thomas “Fats” Waller (1904-1943) to 
swing out tunes with such strange 
, | names as Lulu’s Back in Town, Us on 
ee for all-day concealment | a Bus, The Meanest Thing You Ever 
= every evening, for continued control | Did Was Kiss Me, or Do Me a Favor. 
Spin this and have a ball; nothing goés 


AC N ECA Fe E° wrong when Fats plays piano and sings. 
Pick o’ the Pops 


° As Time Goes By Johnny Nash gets 
Medicated Foam better (ABC-Paramount) . . . Teresa 
d Brewer flies to her Heavenly Lover 
T ers. ; 
Ideal for men—no verfume odor (Coral) . . . And Ritchie Valens still 
f Pp f lives on That's My Little Suzie/In a 


Turkish Town (Del-Fi). —Bos SLoaNn 





Acnecare Foam bubbles carry 
medication right to source of 
pimples and blemishes. Apply 
Acnecare regularly 
















Available at your drugstore *Trademark 
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Show of the Week: A light, bright | 
musical comedy, Meet Me in St. Louis, | 
gets a two-hour treatment this Sunday, | 
April 26, on CBS-TV. The songs are | 
wonderful (“The Trolley Song,” “The | 


Boy Next Door,” etc.) and one of TV’s 


biggest casts will be singing them: Jane | 
Powell, Tab Hunter, Walter Pidgeon, | 
Myrna Loy, Jeanne Crain, Reta Shaw, | 
Ed Wynn, and Patty Duke are the | 


stars! 


> Another CBS-TV special starts off | 


the week tonight, April 24. Gene Kelly 
will present his own program with 
some very talented’ people: three of 
Europe’s finest ballerinas, Judy Gar- 
land’s 13-year-old dancing daughter 
Liza Minelli, and Gene’s own five- 
year-old Cherylene Lee. Walt Disney 
Presents (ABC-TV) a short subject 
that once won an Oscar: “The Wetback 
Hound.” It tells of a lion-hunting dog 
in Sonoro, Mexico, that doesn’t care 
much for hunting lions! 


> The last two holes of the Tourna- 
ment of Champions from the Desert 
Inn Country Club, Las Vegas, Nev., 
will go on NBC-TV, Sunday, April 25. 
In the evening on the same network, 
the Dinah Shore Show—minus Dinah— 
will be given over to country music, 
starring Roy Rogers and Dale Evans, 
Trigger, Roy Acuff, Johnny Cash, Jimmy 
Dean, the Everly brothers, and others. 
Some wing-ding! NBC-TV’s Wisdom 
features Grenville Clark, distinguished 
international lawyer, chatting with a 
banker-friend. 

> If you get up real early, you'll see 
Dave Garroway’s Today (NBC-TV) 
taking place in Paris for the full week 
beginning Monday, April 27. Each day, 
the show, taped beforehand, will orig- 
inate in a different part of the city. 

> A great play by Eugene O'Neill, “Ah, 
Wilderness!” takes to the airwaves on 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC-TV), 
Tuesday, April 28. This was O’Neill’s 
only comedy and the first of his plays 
to be brought to TV. Heading a fine 
cast are Helen Hayes, Lloyd Nolan, 
and Burgess Meredith. This story of 
small town life is told through the eyes 
of a newspaper editor and his son. 
> Pat Suzuki (“Miss Pony Tail”) will 
pop up on Pat Boone’s show, Thursday, 
April 30, on ABC-TV. 


Check your local paper for time and | 


channel for each of these shows. 


—Dick KLEINER | 








THE TV CAST OF THE YEAR—APRIL 28TH 


HELEN HAYES, LLOYD NOLAN, BURGESS MEREDITH and 
BETTY FIELD in “AH, WILDERNESS!” —the happiest play 
of America’s distinguished playwright EUGENE O'NEILL. 


Ninety heart-warming minutes in full color and black 


and white on THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME. 


Plan now to see this wonderful program—the first 90- 
minute production of an O'Neill classic on television. 


9:30-11 P.M. EST + 8:30-10 P.M. CST and PST « 7:30-9 P.M. MST 
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To Remember These Things 
(Continued from page 26) 


Mary gulping back her tears. Eisenberg 
closed the door after her. He was a 
bald man and he wore steel-rimmed 
glasses, and now his face was pale. 
I'd seen Pa look like that when he 
caught me lying about something bad. 
It had occurréd to me before, lots of 
times, that Eisenberg spoke and acted 
like he ought to be someone’s father. 
He had the kind of seriousness that 
made you respect him and even laugh 
at his dry jokes. 

When he spoke now he never raised 
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his voice. He said to us, “We'll finish 
collecting books. When I call your 
name, put your book on Mr. Miller’s 
desk.” His hand came down on my 
desk and his fingers were steady, like 
his voice. 

In less than. ten minutes we went 
through the business of collecting the 
books. Eisenberg was the only teacher 
in Webster High who called us by our 
last names. I had always gotten a kick 
out of being called Mr. Miller by him. 
Maybe that had something to do with 
the way I reacted now. Something in- 
side me kept telling me that in a way 
everything that had happened was all 
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my fault. I got red when Eisenberg’s 
eyes met mine and I bent over my 
desk and pretended to be rubbing out 
some ink that had spotted it. 

The next day, during rehearsals for 
commencement, we talked about noth- 
ing else except the spilled inkwell. It 
made me wonder what we would have 
talked about if it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Eisenberg. 

There was one other funny thing. 
The other grades still had a week of 
school and they were attending classes 
as usual. Whenever the bell rang for 
a change in classes, a lot of us seniors 
in the assembly hall would turn toward 
the doors and listen to the muffled 
noise of the other kids laughing and 
hurrying to the next classroom. Some- 
one behind me said, “I’m glad I’m not 
part of the mob any more,” and some- 
one else said, “Yeah. Me, too.” But I 
myself was thinking of the hundreds of 
time I'd laughed and hurried my way 
through those corridors and I could 
almost smell the scuffed wooden floors 
ind see them, worn and dusty. 

By two o'clock we were in our home 
rooms again. There was an air of final- 
ity about everything that was happen- 
ing and I kept telling myself as I did 
things that this would be the last time. 
Then we got our report cards and it 
was all over. 

I was glad that Luke and I had to 
pass out the class yearbooks. I liked the 
rush of laughter and excitement and 
the business of checking off familiar 
names. By the time we got through, 
classes were over for the rest of the 
school. In the corridors, though, you 
could tell the seniors by the way they 
hung around in groups, thumbing over 
the yearbooks, looking up their own 
names and pictures, and laughing over 
the class prophecy. 

The group of fellows that Luke and 
I joined were laughing over the cari- 
cature of Eisenberg. One of them 
turned to Eisenberg’s photograph that 
was in the front of the book with pho 
tographs of the other faculty members. 
Then he turned back to the caricature 
ind said, “He looks better in the car- 
toon thanrhe does in his real picture,” 
ind everyone laughed as if he had said 
something awfully funny. 

I said quickly to the others, “You 
know what? Someone ought to get him 
to sign it under the caricature.” 

Hearing the fellows laugh made me 
feel better and I said, “You know what? 
I'll do it.” I nodded and said, “Ill go 
up to his room right now.” 

The fellows told me they'd wait right 
there for me. It was going to be some 
joke, all right. 

I went up the stairway that faced 
Eisenberg’s room. His door was closed. 
I hesitated and then I knocked and 
went in. 
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Mr. Eisenberg was standing alone by 
the window, looking outside. He turned 
and said, “Come in, Miller,” and his 
voice was quiet and friendly. He had 
never addressed me before like that, 
by just my last name. I liked the way 
he said it. 

I said, “Well . . .” and then I blurted. 
“I just came up to say good-bye.” I 
clutched the yearbook. My finger was 
marking the place that had Mr. Eisen- 
berg’s caricature. I held out the book. 
“I wanted to get your autograph, too. 
For miy yearbook.” 

Eisenberg took the book and sat 
down on the corner of his desk. The 
book flipped open at the page my finger 
had marked and there was the carica- 
ture staring at us. I couldn't tell if 
Eisenberg had noticed, because I 
couldn’t get myself to look directly at 
him. After a moment I heard him ask, 
“How does it feel to be leaving high 
school, Miller?” 

I just shook my head and shrugged. 
He said, “I can remember how I felt 
when I left high school, and that was 
a long time ago.” 

I looked at him for an instant and 
saw a strange smile on his face. Maybe 
he was smiling at the surprise in my 
face because I had never before 
thought of Eisenberg as having been 
young and in high school like me. 

He said, “I remember that at the 
time I just didn’t want to leave high 
school. When I was graduating I think 
I was scared more than anything else. 
Does that sound odd to you, Miller?” 

I nodded because I thought he ex- 
pected me to. The room became quiet 
except for the street noises. For a sec- 
ond a speck of dust glinted like a dia- 
mond in the sunlight coming in the 
window. The room smelled of chalk, 
blackboard, and wooden desks and I 
could smell all that, even if I wasn’t 
even conscious of breathing. I found 
myself staring at the silly caricature of 
Eisenberg in the yearbook. 

Then I saw Eisenberg move the book 
toward him. He said, “Well . . .” and 
he sat at the desk and dipped a pen in 
ink. “Where did you want me to sign 
this, Miller?” he asked. He flipped 
through some pages, still holding the 
place where the book had opened. He 
pointed to the caricature. “This is a 
silly thing,” he said. His voice wasn’t 
angry; it was just stating a fact—but I 
was startled because I had just been 
thinking the caricature did look silly. 

I felt my face get red and I fumbled 
pages of the yearbook myself, turning 
toward the front of the book. I said, 
“Under the photograph _of yourself. 
That would be the best place-for you to 
sign.” 

Eisenberg hesitated for a moment 
and then he began to write, but I 
didn’t look at what he was putting 


down. Finally he said, “All right, Mil- 
ler,” and he held out the book. 

“Thanks, Mr. Eisenberg,” I said. 

Eisenberg held out his hand and I 
shook it and turned to leave. I mum- 
bled, “Thanks,” again and then “Good- 
bye.” Eisenberg said, “Good luck.” 

Out in the hall I stopped. My knees 
were weak. I opened the book to Eis- 
enberg’s picture. He had signed his 
name and written in Latin, Haec et 
olim meminisse juvabit.’. . . And in the 
future it will be pleasant to remember 
these things... . 

I thought of the fellows waiting 
below for me. All at once I didn’t want 
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to hear the kids laughing. I walked 
down the corridor to the front stair- 
way and I smelled the scuffed wooden 
floors and I saw how worn they were. 

Then I pushed open the front door 
of Webster High and stood there alone 
on the top step. Behind me the heavy 
glass door clicked shut. Inside me it 
seemed that something clicked shut 
with it. 

The afternoon sunshine was warm. | 
pressed the yearbook tightly in my hand 
and remembered what Eisenberg had 
written. Somehow as I walked down 
the steps and away from Webster High, 
I.felt that I would never be a kid again. 
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‘Toe Twiddler'? 


The party’s in full swing / 
but you can‘t get started. "- 

So you twiddle. An improved — 
complexion would help combat shyness. 


q ‘Giggler'? 


You laugh loudly at 
everything—and nothing! 

You'll find it easier to relax when 
you're not embarrassed by bad skin. 





‘Watcher’ ? 


Blemishes have wilted d 3 
your group spirit. ad 

You're afraid of the cold shoulder. 
Don’t worry, there’s help for you. 
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‘Party Pepper’? 


You'll pep up any party 

because you've got what 

it takes. Pretty complexion, nice 
personality — what more do you need? 


Don’t let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more “‘12 to 20’s” 
than arly other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 
cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 
Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 
trouble spots overnight 
helps speed healing. No 
pillow stains. (Smart 
young men use it after 
shaving to help heal razor 
rash!) Get a jar today. 


Noxzema 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 






Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
forest ranger. What are the opportuni- 
ties? How do I prepare for this work? 
—D.Z., Holmen, Wisconsin. 


A. Foresters are responsible for the 
supervision of planting and cutting 
trees, logging operations, and the pro- 
tection of forests against fire and pests. 
Other areas of employment may be in 
recreational, wildlife and grazing areas. 
Employment is available with State 
and Federal agencies and with private 
lumber and paper companies. Prepara- 
tion for employment should include 
summer employment in forest or con- 
servation work, Training in forestry 
leading to the bachelor’s degree is 
available in about thirty colleges and 
universities. For further information 
write to the Society of American For- 
esters, 825 Mills Building, Pennsylvania 
Ave. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Q. I am a student in high school. 
Where can I get information on the 
U.S. Student Loan Program?—M.V., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


A. Consult your February 20, 1959 
issue of this magazine. If you don't 
have a copy, inquire in your school or 
local public library. 


Q. I would like to be a florist. Where 
can I get instruction in this field?—B.F., 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


A+ The operation of a florist shop is 
essentially a business activity, so a 
business course in high school would 
be advisable. On-the-job experience is 
most valuable. In some state agricul- 
tural schools, there are courses in flori- 
culture, the study of the growth and 
development of ornamental flowers and 
plants. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
program director on an ocean liner. 
Would you please give me some in- 
formation on the opportunities for the 
employment of women on such ships? 
—D.D., Manitowoc, Wisconsin;—J.S., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


A. Women are employed on ocean 
liners and cruise ships in such jobs as 
waitresses, stewardesses, phone opera- 
tors, nurses and other service person- 
nel. Employment, restricted to mature, 
experienced women, is usually arranged 
through local maritime unions having 
jurisdiction over the port area. Top 
physical condition is necessary to meet 
the challenge of hard work and long 
hours on these jobs. 


Q. I am interested in foreign lan- 
guages. What sort of employment op- 
portunities are there for people trained 
in this field?—C.G., Buffalo, N.Y.;-— 
E.C., Demurez, New Mexico. 
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LUCRETIA BORGIA, hostess, says: 
“Wildroot really does something fora 
man’s poisonality!” 
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A. Proficiency in foreign languages 
can open opportunities for employment 
in such fields as teaching, government 
service and jobs with private business 
and commercial enterprises involved in 
tourism or sales in the international 
field. Your study plans in high school 
should include a maximum preparation 
and study in the language of. your 
choice. In college you will undoubtedly 
continue your language study. If pos- 
sible, a visit to the country whose 
language you are studying will result 
in a better understanding of idiomatic 
usage. 


Q. I am interested in preparing for 
secretarial work. What courses should 
I take in high school? Where can I get 
further information on secretarial work? 
—C.C., Athens, Ohio;—M.]., Jimenez, 
New Mexico;—B.G., Albany, N.Y. 


* 

A. In high school take typing, short- 
hand, English and business practice. 
The training you receive in high school 
should enable you to get your first job. 
Special preparation is needed for legal 
or medical secretarial work, The infor- 
mation needed may be learned on-the- 
job or in private secretarial schools. An 
excellent booklet’ may be obtained 
either from the Royal Typewriter Co., 
Port Chester, N.Y., or from the 
Remington Rand Corporation, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Q. I ama freshman in high school 
and am interested in becoming a phys- 
ical education teacher. Do I have to go 
to college? Must I be able to coach 
sports in order to obtain employment? 
—J.C., Schenectady, N.Y .;—M.K., Bronx- 
ville, N.Y 


A. Teaching physical education in 
schools requires study at a college of 
education or state teacher’s training 
institution. While coaching ability 
makes you an attractive applicant, it 
is not absolutely essential. In addition 
to conducting gym classes, phys. ed. 
teachers supervise swimming, teach 
first aid, hygiene, etc. Ask your high 
school guidance ‘counselor about suit- 
able post-secondary schools where you 
can obtain this training. 
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On May 18 the United Nations will 
issue its second stamp for 1959. The 
stamp, above, honors the U. N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (ECE). 
Set up in 1947, ECE works to help in- 
crease European production of farm 
products, coal, electric power, natural 
gas, timber. ECE also works to improve 
Europe’s housing, transportation, trade, 
industrial output. 

The new stamp will be issued in two 
denominations, a 4¢ blue and an 8¢ 
ofinge. It pictures the U. N. seal, fac- 
tory chimneys, a wheel, an ear of 
wheat. First-day covers of the 4¢ 
stamp, postmarked at the U. N., on 
Artcraft envelopes can be ordered from: 
F. U. N. Cover Service, Box 34, White- 
stone 57, N. Y. Each cover costs 20¢. 


U. S. “Champion of Liberty” stamps 
are a hit with first-day cover collectors, 
reports Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield. Here is the series’ break- 
down to date: 


Date of First-day 
Stamp Issue Covers 

Feb. 25, 

San Martin 1959 910,208 
Sept. 19, 

Lajos Kossuth 1958 722,188 
July 24, 

Simon Bolivar 1958 708,777 
Aug. 31, 

Ramon Magsaysay 1957 334,558 


First-day covers in general continue 
to grow in popularity, says Mr. Sum- 
merfield, citing these figures: 


First-day 
Year covers ordered 
1958 9,750,000 
1957 6,342,000 
1956 5,625,000 


—Tony SIMON 
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J. PAUL SHEEDY,* hair expert, says: 
“Wildroot tames those cowlicks!” 
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How’s That Again? 


A visiting clergyman in Westport, 
Connecticut, delivered an entertaining 
talk at a banquet recently. The follow- 
ing day, he was to address the Rotary 
Club. Wishing to repeat some of his 
stories at the latter affair, he asked the 
reporter at the banquet not to print 
any of these anecdotes in his paper. 

The next day, the account of the 
minister’s speech concluded with: 

“Rev. Smith also told a number of 


stories that cannot be | ublished.” 
E. E. Kenyon in American Weekly 


Moseyin’ Along 

The relaxed style of characters in 
our abundant TV westerns is having 
its influence even in the business world. 
The other morning one of the stenos 
drawled, “Guess I'll mosey along to 
coffee.” 

She must have moseyed awfully 
slowly, for she took 40 minutes. When 
she got back, the boss said, “You jest 
plumb well pick your saddle and high- 


tail it out of this here corral.” 
Wall St. Journal 
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Sympathetic 

The young beauty in the airport wait- 
ing room was crying steadily. 

Seeing her tears, a young man came 
over and tried to soothe her. He put| 
a strong comfortable arm around her 
and talked kindly to her. When she| 
continued to weep, he squeezed her | 
tighter. 

“Isn’t there anything I can do,” he | 
asked, “to make you stop crying?” 

“I’m afraid not,” the girl sobbed. “It’s | 


hay fever. But please keep on trying.” | 
Tracks Magazine | 


| 
| 
| 


Fortune-ate 

Hollywood’s Frank Scully has been 
eyeing his suitcases with greater re- | 
spect ever since he packed them for a} 
recent flight abroad. 

Because thé overweight charges are 
so steep, Scully decided to weigh his | 
luggage before boarding the plane, and 
hauled them to a drugstore with a 
scale outside. Carefully, he piled the 
bags on the scale and dropped a penny 
in the slot. Out shot a card reading: 

“You weigh 65 pounds. Your keen 
analytical mind and sound judgment 
are of great assistance in solving the 


problems of others.” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Weighty Laurels 


In order to fill out the regimental 
boxing team, a GI was prevailed upon 
by his buddies to enter the tournament 
to show he was a good guy. The GI had 
never been in a fight in his life and he 
looked forward to his first bout with ill- 
concealed panic. When he came back 
to the barracks after the fight, his bud- 
dies could see that his worst fears had 
been realized. He was in terrible shape | 
and his head was bloody and bowed. | 

“You poor guy,” said the GI in the | 
next bunk. 

“That’s not the half of it,” gasped the | 
boxer. “They tell me I gotta fight again | 
tomorrow night. I won!” 





Wall St. Journal 


Business Instinct | 
An old Italian, blessed with the cer- | 
tain spark that distinguishes a great | 


— merchant, decided to open a shoeshine | 


parlor near Grand Central Terminal in | 
New York City. His friends did all they 
could to dissuade him, pointing out 
there already were six shoeshine em- 
poriums on that selfsame street. 

“I fix,” persisted the Italian—and he 
did. 

Within a fortnight, five times as many 
customers were patronizing his: little 
stand as all his competitors could mus- 
ter up combined. His method was sim- 
plicity itself. Directly over his stand 
was a placard proclaiming: “One shoe 





shined free.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


YOU'RE 
A 

MAN... 
YOU 
NEED 

MENNEN 
SKIN 

BRACER 


World's favorite after-shave lotion! Helps 
heal tiny razor nicks... has a mild yet brac- 
ing astringent action that tones up your skin, 
makes you look better, feel better. And 
Mennen’s clean, masculine aroma tells the 
world you're a man who’s sure of himself! 















“HE watch out for that sign!” 
“What sign?” 

“The one you just tripped over, 
silly. Here it is. Can’t you read? It 
says: “Plan Ahea 

d.’” 

The sign painter may have goofed, 
but there’s still time for you to fol- 
low his advice (not his example! ) if 
you have only lightly-formed plans 
in your head concerning that season 
that is rapidly “a comin’ in.” Summer- 
time may mean fun time to your kid 
brother, but knowing how the money 
goes, chances are you're going to de- 
vote some of your vacation to,a part- 
time vocation. Before you find your- 
self in the middle of July with a lot 
of time on your hands and no change 
in your pockets, start lining up that 
summer job now. 


Q. I'll be going to college for four 
years starting next fall. Should I bother 
to get a job this summer? If so, what 
should I do? 


A. Fora start, let’s assume that you're 
the personnel director of a business con- 
cern. You've just interviewed two recent 
college graduates. Both boys had com- 
pleted four years of study with about 
the same average. Both had good rec- 
ords of participation in extracurricular 
activities. Their interests were similar 
and both seemed to be very likable 
young men. After reviewing both appli- 
cations, you’ve made your decision. 
“Write to William Blake,” you instruct 
your secretary, “and tell him that he has 
the job.” What did you base your deci- 
sion on? Bill Blake had worked every 
summer since he started high school. 
Phil Tierney had never worked at all. 
With this information at your disposal, 
you knew that the boy with job experi- 
ence was a better risk for a permanent 
position with your company. 

This doesn’t mean that Phil wouldn’t 
do a good job, but you could be sure 
Bill could be easily trained because his 
ability to work had been tested. 

It doesn’t matter too much, then, 


Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


what kind of job you take. Even if you 
plan to be a doctor, a factory or con- 
struction job will teach you self-disci- 
pline and how to get along with people. 
A lifeguard job will give you an oppor- 
tunity to learn some of the problems 
involved in looking out for other people’s 
welfare. When the gang descends on 
the corner drugstore, your job as a soda 
jerk can teach you to work efficienfly 
under pressure. For the maximum ex- 
perience, spend each summer you're in 
college doing a different job. Any job 
will prepare you in some way for that 
big job you'll be doing some day. 

Incidentally, Mom and Dad may be 
all set to pay your way through college 
—allowance, clothes, transportation, and 
all. But you'll soon find that the little 
pile you’ve made during the summer, 
even if it’s barely visible, will come in 
handy when you suddenly realize that 
you've ten days (including a weekend) 
to go before that check from home 
appears. Borrowing is frowned upon at 
college, so lay in a supply of singles for 
those meager moments. You'll learn to 
budget faster if it’s your own money 
that’s flying away. And it will be a less 
painful lesson in budgeting if you have 
a nest egg stashed away for emergencies 
or rainy days. 


Q. I’m going to be looking for my 
first summer job soon, and frankly, I 
feel a little lost when I think of having 
an interview. How do you go about it? 


A. You can’t tell a book by its cover, 
it’s true. But a prospective employer has 
to depend on what he sees standing in 
front of him in his office. How you look 
and act, particularly if you want a job 
where the company’s customers will see 
you, are very important to someone 
who’s interested in hiring you. 

Dress Rehearsal. For your first ap- 
pearance before a prospective employer, 
you want a neat and simple look in 
clothes—and this applies to both girls 
and boys. For girls, a tailored dress or 
a suit with a clean white blouse starts 
you off with a good impression. Stock- 
ings, gloves, hats, and a trim handbag 
will indicate that you plan your outfits 













A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“I'm thrilled! That’s the fourth time 
he’s spent his haircut money on me!” 


carefully. The fewer frills, the better. 
It’s a business-like, not date-like, ap- 
pearance that you want. 

Don't let your clothes do all the work, 
though. A clean face, with only the 
lightest makeup, hair smoothly combed 
and held in place, and clean, well-filed 
fingernails will back up any claim you’ve 
made to neatness. 

For the boys—this neat, efficient look 
applies to you, too. A well-pressed suit, 
a fresh white shirt, and a conservative 
tie combined with shined shoes, clean 
fingernails, and combed hair will an- 
nounce in loud terms that this boy is no 
Sloppy Sam. It’s usually true that a 
careless appearance reveals a careless 
worker, an unwelcome employee in all 
cases. 

On Stage. When you meet your inter- 
viewer, greet him with a smile. You'll 
probably get a case of butterflies before- 
hand, but try to forget them and con- 
centrate on your conduct. Your inter- 
viewer will do his best to put you at 
ease, so cooperate and try to relax. 

The only secret to a successful inter- 
view is for you to be yourself—but your 
best self! Try to show you're at ease by 
not fidgeting or mumbling or rambling. 
Give the interviewer direct and full 
answers to his questions. If he asks you 
whether you're still in school, don't 
merely say “yes.” He shouldn't feel that 
he has to pry information from you. Fill 
in a few pertinent facts and say: “I'm a 
junior at Monroe High School. In fact, 
Mrs. Murray, my homeroom teacher, 
told me you were looking for a few part- 
time sales girls at the store.” Anything 
you can say about what you're doing 
now and how you came to be there will 
help him decide about you. The way 
you respond to questions—alertly, pleas- 
antly, intelligently—is as important as 
what you say, for it is a clue to how you 
react to people. 
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...and does it easier—faster—finer than any other portable type- 
writer. That’s because the handsome, German-made Olympia 
comes fully-equipped with the most advanced and worthwhile 
typing aids—all at no extra cost. There’s even convenient half- 
spacing ... ideal for ruled index cards, mathematical problems 
and equations! It’s a breeze to operate, too—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Your choice of seven 
wonderful colors. Comes complete 
with a sturdy, lightweight carrying 
case. See—test—compare Olympia 


before you decide on any other 
Authorized Sales 
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for the full story, mail coupon today! 


OLYMPIA DIVISION—Dept. SS 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
90 West Street 

New York 6, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me full information 
about your Olympia Precision 
Portables. 














portable typewriter. & Service the World Over |_ — 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
— or special questions about your appear- 
ance that you'd like to ask — write: Carol 
Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. You often give advice to people 
who are too fat. What about those of 
us who are too thin? I eat well, but I just 
don't seem to gain any weight. 


A. You may eat well, but perhaps you 
don’t eat enough of the right foods. Rich 
sweets won't necessarily round you out. 
Try to drink an extra glass of milk each 
day. Sweeten it with chocolate or mo- 
lasses, or make an eggnog, flavored with 
vanilla and sugar. Eat snacks, but well 
before meal time, so that you won't spoil 
your appetite for solid foods. Make a 
nightly habit of —* bowl of soup 
or a glass of warm milk at bedtime. Of 
course, all of these suggestions are prac- 
tical only if you're in good health! And 
remember that it takes just as - to put 
on weight as it does to take it off. 


0. What hair style should I wear to 
make me look attractive with glasses? 
What shape of frame should I buy for 
my glasses? 


A. Don’t wear your hair pulled back 
too tightly if you want to de-emphasize 
your glasses. Try on different styles and 
colors of frames to find the type which 


F ee* 


Photos courtesy of John H. Breck, Inc 


Fifty strokes twice a day — Work up a healthy lather with 
morning and night — with a shampoo, massage your scalp. 
Be sure to rinse hair thor- 
oughly to remove all the suds. 


good, firm hair brush will 
give your locks added sheen. 








is most becoming to you. The optome- 
trist will be happy to help om find the 
right kind for your shape of face, color- 
ing, and hairdo. 


One Night Only . . . Well-kept clothes 
add something special to an attractive 
personality. Set aside one night a week 
as “Clothes Upkeep Night,” and don’t 
let anything or anyone interfere with it. 
Wash, brush, clean, press, mend holes, 
sew on buttons or snaps, and adjust 
hems. Let your clothes Pe ready to go 
whenever you are! 

oO ° ° 


Hoofing It... When you're buying 
shoes, remember that it’s just as im- 
portant that they feel comfortable as 
that they look good. You'll probably be 
wearing a pair of shoes for a year or 
more, so don't select them in two 
minutes. Let the salesman measure your 
feet; don’t tell him what size you wear. 
Make sure that the shoes you choose are 
sturdy and well-made and that they can 
be worn with more than one of your 
outfits. 


A nice, warm bath, 
When each day is done, 
Is a wonderful soother — 
Second to none! 
° oO ° 
Fresh as a Breeze .. . Soap and water 
help to keep your body clean, but some- 
thing more is needed to check perspi- 
ration odor—a good deodorant or anti- 


HEAD FIRST 








A gentle mist of spray set 
will help keep your hair in 
place and will provide body 
for hard-to-manage locks. 


perspirant. Smooth it on each morning 
right after you've washed, but keep 
these precautions in mind: 

1. Don’t apply a deodorant or anti- 
perspirant immediately after shaving 
under your arms. 

2. Change to another brand if un- 
usual redness or itchiness results. 

8. Remember that clothes contami- 
nated with perspiration can be as great 
a source of odor as the skin itself. Keep 
your clothes clean and fresh. 

4. Underarm hair only serves to col- 
lect odorous secretions and _ bacterial 
growth. Keep your underarms shaved. 


Clothes Conscious . . . Are you ever 
stumped by the problem of which col- 
ors to wear with which; boys? Here are 
some suggestions from the American 
Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear which 
will guide you in the right color direction: 

1. With a medium gray suit: gray or 
white shirt; maroon tie; black shoes; 
dark gray socks. 

2. With a navy blue suit: light blue 
or white shirt; blue patterned tie; black 
shoes; navy blue socks. 

8. With a brown suit: white or tan 
shirt; brown and green striped tie; brown 
shoes; brown pe 

4. With a natural tan gabardine suit: 
ivory shirt; brown, red, or green tie; 
brown shoes; brown socks. 

5. With a black suit: white shirt or 
white with yellow stripes; black and 
yellow figured tie; black shoes; black 
socks. 





Your crowning glory is a clean, 
shiny, and neat hairdo, which 
will stay in place easily and 
behave just as you want it to. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
It is important to use a shampoo made for your own individual 
hair condition. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck 
Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily 
hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the 
correct Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A 
Breck Shampoo leaves your hair clean, fragrant and lustrous. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
@ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 





eT 
4 ounces 60¢ 


Enjoy Shirley Temples Storybook over ABC-TV Network Monday, April 27, ‘‘The Land of Green Ginger” 
’ . Copyright 1959 by John H. Breck Inc. : . 





‘My name is Sally Cunningham. Those of us who live 
in Birmingham, Michigan, are so proud of it that we 
refer to Detroit as a suburb of ours! 

“This is my sophomore year at Birmingham High. 
Our student government is known as Congress, and | 
was tickled pink when my classmates elected me their 
representative. How wonderful it is to have the title 
of Senator! 

“I’m a real sports fan—not only cheering the teams 
who wear our Maroon-and-White but playing tennis 
and volleyball myself. My calendar is rather full of 
social activities, too. 

‘*There is, however, more to school than extra- 
curricular fun. Namely, maintaining a good scholastic 
record. And hardly a day goes by that schoolwork 
doesn’t put me behind my pen—a Sheaffer Skripsert 








fountain pen! 
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“This fountain pen has no more 
use for an ink bottle than a life- 
guard has for a swimming lesson! 

“To fill the Skripsert pen, all 
you do is insert a cartridge of 
famous Skrip writing fluid into the 
barrel. No ink on fingers, no 
fingerprints on paper. The boys in 
R.O.T.C. will tell you that it’s like 
loading a rifle. 


SHEAFFERS | 


FIVE PACK 


Shera canrnioces 


WASHABLE BLUE 
FOR USE IN 
Smearren’s Sknupsent 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


“By carrying unbreakable Skrip cartridges in 
pocket or purse, you can even refill the pen during 
class or exam. The Skripsert pen—bless it—holds 
more ink in one load than any other American- 
made pen, and only Sheaffer makes cartridges you 
can insert by either end! 

““Skrip cartridges are available in ever-popular 
blue, plus seven other washable and permanent 


SHEAFFER'S Street 


colors. A handy package of five costs 49¢, but the 
economy-minded buy the 12-pack for 98¢. 

“Stop by this display at your Sheaffer dealer’s 
and, like me, personalize your Skripsert pen from 
five barrel colors and seven point gradations. I’m 
partial to anything red, so that’s the color of my 
pen. I’d describe my writing style as fine, so that’s 
how the point of my pen is ground. 

“Use a Skripsert fountain pen for the coming 
exams, and they'll roll by easier. Well, at least 
they'll seem to!” 


SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


$00 

With two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid, 5 

(Other models from $2.95 to $8.75). With matching Fineline pencil and 
four Skrip cartridges, from $4.95 to $13.75 for the set. 


©1059, w. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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Detroit Victory! 


Detroit voters force 
this month to vote their overwhelming 
approval of a $90,000,000 program for 
better schools. Spurred by the recom- 
Citizens Advisory 
School Needs, headed 
by George Romney (See Scholastic 
Teacher, Jan. 9), the voters turned out 


en masse to give a thumping “yes” vote 


turned out in 


mendations of the 
Committee on 


to two propositions: 

1. To increase the property tax three 
mills over the present rate for school 
expenses. 

2. To float a bond issue of $60,000,000 
for school construction 

Che 
proved by 
a new school tax 
$1,000 of 
crease of $3 over the present 
over the next five The 
will be used to provide more teachers 


handicapped 


increase Was ap- 
196,000 to 110,000. It sets 
rate of $7.50 per 


valuation (an in 


property tax 


property 
rate ) 
vears. mone\ 
improve services __ for 
youngsters, bring science and vocational 
equipment up to date, and keep school 
salaries at a level to compete for the 
best teachers 

The bond issue won by a vote of 
137,000 to 93,000. The $60,000,000 
voted will not only build new schools 
for an estimated 20,000 new pupils ex- 
pected to enroll in the next five vears 
it will also provide additions to present 
overcrowded schools, provide schools 
in areas where children are now being 
transported by busses miles from thei 
homes; and replace dilapidated old 
buildings. 

Commented Detroit Superintendent 
Samuel Brownell: “It is clear what the 
people want. Now it is up to us to pro- 
duce. We'll move ahead as fast as we 
can—prudently. The big job is to be 
sure we have buildings as efficient and 
economical as possible.” Brownell had 
special praise for citizens groups aad 
high school students who worked to 
bring out the vote. 

Despite a critical financial situation 
in recession-bound Michigan, there was 
no organized opposition to either of the 
two propositions. About 300 organiza- 
tions of all kinds backed both propo- 
sitions. 

In the state-wide election, Lynn 
Bartlett won re-election as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS 


CONVENTION 


Highlighting the National Science Teachers convention were workshop sessions 
under the direction of Dr. Harold Tannenbaum, Professor of Science Education, 
State Univ. Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y. In photo at left, Dr. Tannen- 


baum (right) discusses 


workshop details 


with Abe Fischler, chairman of 


science department for Ossining (N.Y.) public schools. In photo at right, two 


hard-working science teachers 


ATLANTIC ciry—If the nation’s science 
A teachers have their way, the basic 
school subjects will be the “three R’s” 
and “S” (for science) 

Meeting in Atlantic City, 3,500 mem- 
bers of the National Science Teachers 
Association called for a strong continu- 
ous program of science instruction from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 

Traditionally, instruction 
starts somewhere in the junior high 
school grades, noted Donald W. Stotler, 
science supervisor in the Portland, Ore., 
school system. But “graduates from out 
high lack inquiring 
minds to maintain and expand our de- 
mocracy.” In contrast, Stotle: pointed 
to the “naturally curious and inquiring 
first grader” who constantly asks “why?” 


science 


schools seem to 


and “how?” 

“These desirable qualities in children 
who enter school,” Stotler said, “should 
give pause to those people who be- 
lieve the kindergarten or first grade is 
too early to organize the classroom like 
a research laboratory.” 

Reporting on the supply and demand 
of science teachers, Ray C. Maul, assist- 
ant director of research for the Na- 
tional Education Association, noted that 
in the past three years there has been 
a percentage increase in the number 
of college graduates preparing to teach 


conduct experiments 


with bacterial cultures. 

high school subjects, particularly sci 
ence. The number of graduates this yea 
prepared for high school teaching will 
be 13.2 per cent over last year; thos¢ 
prepared to teach science will increase 
27.8 per cent 

But, Maul, although the 
percentages are higher, the actual num 
ber of new 
short of meeting the demand. 

One way of easing the shortage of 
qualified teachers was ad 
vanced by Smith, NSTA 
must make (science 
attractive profession 


cautioned 


science teachers is still fa 


science 
Herbert A. 
“We 


more 


president: 
teaching) a 
for bright young women.” 

From Leake, 
elect of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science 
plea to the public to recognize teachers 
“not as servants for parents” but as “the 
responsible guardians of our culture.” 

“Our teachers deserve this recogni- 
tion,” Leake declared, “not merely in 
handsome school buildings, but more 
importantly in better salaries, better so- 
cial appreciation and prestige and in 
better libraries.” 

Learning science through first-hand 
experience was a prevailing idea, even 
in the techniques of the convention it- 
self. Small discussion groups were held 
instead of large meetings. (Turn page.) 


Chauncey president 
American 


came a 
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In “Here’s How I Do It” sessions, 
teachers presented specific techniques 
for handling various topics in the ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high 
NC hool programs. 

Among the most popular sessions 
were workshops in which teachers and 
supervisors experimented with materi- 
als. (See photos page 1-T). From points 
west. north, and south, the directors 
of the workshops had carried in their 
station wagons an assemblage of plants 
in various stages of growth, chemicals, 
stacks of wood blocks, batteries. and 
motors. hammers and even nails—the 
raw materials and the tools fon expert- 


ments. For example, Paul E. Blackwood, 
Specialist for Elementary Science of the 
U.S. Office of Education, came loaded 
down with lenses, spring scales, pieces 
of string, etc. and sent his group out 
into the corridors and onto the board 
walk on 15-minute field trips. And- 
using a manila file folder, two chairs, 
a fan, and two pieces of string—Profes- 
sor Willard J. Jacobson of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, demonstrated a wind 
tunnel, saving with great pleasure, “] 
learned this one from a fourth grader.” 

Most of the discussion at the con- 
vention focused on science for every- 
one rather than on science for the 


it’s worth recording, 
it’s worth putting on 
AUDIOTAPE! 


A tape recording is no better than the tape used to 
make it. You can’t get first-class sound from second- 
‘lass tape. When you buy Audiotape, you know 
you're getting the truly professional quality record- 
ing tape ... no matter which of the eight types you 
choose. Remember, there’s only one Audiotape 
quality—the finest obtainable anywhere. And this 
single quality standard is consistent within each 
reel, uniform from reel to reel, type to type. It’s 
your assurance of getting all the sounds—from the 


tuba’s lows to the highest highs. 


Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
Offices in Hollywood & Chicago 





Federal audio-visual 
funds are provided 
by Public Law 864! 
ts your school taking 
advantage? 
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gifted few, with frequent comment on 
enrichment through use of community 
resources and cooperation with indus- 
try. There was wide interest in reports 
on the spread of science fairs and on 
progress in using new techniques such 
as educational TV. 

New officers elected by the NSTA 
were: Dr. Donald Decker of Colorado 
State College, president (effective 
July): Robert Rice of Berkeley (Calif. ) 
H.S.. president-elect; and Donald 
Henderson. Univ. of North Dakota. 


treasure! 


NCEA Sees Boom 

ATLANTIC CITY—A_ tremendous 
surge in Catholic school enrollment in 
this country was reported here at the 
annual meeting of the National Catho 
lic Educational Association. 

Catholic school enrollment was 
2.100.355 in 1920, 3,859,002 in 1954 
and 4.704.677 last vear. according to 
the Verv Rev. Mser. D. Joseph Corbett 
director of the Confraternity of Chris 
tian Doctrine of the Archdioces« 
of Washington, D.C 

Higher enrollments are stil] to come 
Basing his predictions on baptismal rec 
ords, Monsignor Corbett said that “po 
tentially over 1,000,000 children will 
be seeking admission to the Catholic 
school system each September for the 
next six years.” 

Closer ties between the Catholic 
home and the Catholic school were 
urged by Brother Arthur Phillip of 
St. John’s School in New York City 

‘For vears. we Catholic educators 
have shied away from all parents’ meet- 
ings,” Brother Phillip noted. “Pastors 
and principals have kept parents out 
of the school and away from teachers.” 

The time has come for a change, he 
declared. Home and school must work 
together “in the complete development 
of the whole child” and parents “must 
learn how this is to be done.” 

4 further broadening of the _ role 
of Catholic educators was recom- 
mended by the Very Rev. Laurence J. 
McGinley, president of Fordham Univ. 

Urging Catholic educators to take 
part in the work of professional organi- 
zations in their field, Father McGinley 
said: 

“None of us can be justifiably indif- 
ferent to the general welfare either of 
the American political community or of 
American education as a whole, and 
professional organizations are a potent 
set of resources which can be turned 
to the service of that common welfare.” 

Other speakers at the four-day meet- 
ing and some of the points they made: 
PRev. Gustave Weigel, professor of 
theology at Woodstock (Md.) College, 
who charged that some night and ex- 
tension courses offered by colleges and 








universities are not up to accepted 
standards. “If the university has neither 
the financial means nor a competent 
faculty for the extension program of 
arts and sciences,” he said, “it should 
regretfully withdraw from the enter- 
prise. It should not enter into the proj- 
ect because it can make money .. .” 
PDr. William C. Kvaraceus, director of 
the National Education Association’s ju- 
venile delinquency project who urged 
Catholic schools to employ more male 
teachers, especially in the secondary 
schools, to offset the effect of “female- 
centered homes and schools.” 

The association ended its conference 
with a strong plea for Federal funds 
for Catholic schools. But the group said 
that this aid should not be accompanied 
by Federal control. 

An estimated 15,000 educators from 
all parts of the country attended the 
56th annual meeting, which had as its 
theme: “Christian Education: Our Com- 
mitments and Resources.” 


I—Yale Conference 
A: Outlining 


1. Over-emphasis 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—There is en- 
tirely too much emphasis upon outlining 
and research papers in high school. So 
warns Yale Professor Edward B. Irving, 
Jr. In an address this month before 300 
New England secondary school English 
teachers at the Yale Conference on 
the Teaching of English, Irving re- 
ported that some of his students at 
Yale whose teachers “were fanatics 
about outlining, apparently found little 
time to write any papers (in high 
school). Everything they turned in 
bristled with numbers and letters and 
elaborate systems of indentation.” 

Irving pointed out that although stu- 
dents may benefit from some outlining, 
he wondered “whether some of them 
have not been given a false sense of 
security, whether they have not been 
encouraged to believe that making a 
clear plan of what you do is not merely 
half the battle but all the battle” in 
writing. 

“IT have some serious reservations 
about the advisability of devoting so 
much time to the research paper (in 
high school English),” he declared. 
“Some of us believe that the mechanics 
of the research paper—documentation, 
footnotes and so on—can be taught in a 
relatively brief period, that few sec- 
ondary school students are mature 
enough to do anything like real re- 
search anyway—and should not be en- 
couraged to think that they are—and 
most important of all, that the vast 
amount of time often given to the re- 
search paper could be much _ better 
spent in doing more writing of shorter 
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The coupon below, when filled in and 
returned to the Educator’s Book Club, 
entitles you to the following: 


1) You will be enrolled—without obli- 
gation—for a _ three-month trial 
membership in the Educator’s Book 
Club, which will keep you informed, 
without charge, of new professional 
books for educators. 

You will be under no obligation to 
buy any specific number of the new 
books the Club will call to your 
attention. You will be entitled to buy 
the ones you want at the Club’s 
special low price, which is always at 
least 15° less than the regular edu- 
cational price. 

You will receive immediately, as 
your first selection under this trial 
membership—for only 99¢—this 
new book which gives you practical 
answers to classroom problems you 
are facing right, now. 


Teaching the Bright and Gifted 


by Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley 


Here’s the most complete book available 
today on the recognition, appraisal and 
training of your bright and gifted stu- 
dents—how to guide and advise them 
so their powers are fully developed. 
Written by professionals, it’s crammed 
with practical teaching techniques that 
you can use immediately to aid your 


“The Perfect Team” 


The authors of “Teaching 
the Bright and Gifted” are 
authorities whose comple- 
mentary experience and in- 
terests embrace the entire 
field of education. Norma 
E. Cutts is the Director of 
Graduate Studies at New 
Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege and Nicholas Moseley 
is an Educational Consult- 
ant and author, formerly 
superintendent of a city 
school system. The result 
of this perfect collabora- 
tion is a work of great 
insight and practical, 
down-to-earth help that is 
typical of the books you 
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the advancement of your other pupils. 
In its over 200 Sections here are just 
a few of the questions it answers 
specifically: 


@ What makes bright students dif- 
ferent? 

@ How do | test and evaluate bright 
students? 
What curriculum 
make? 
What major problems can | expect? 
How do |! plan the pupils’ ad- 
vancement? 
How do | handle them? 
What kind of reading do | provide? 
What outside help is available? 
How about skipping? Shorter for- 
mal education? 
What rules do | follow in guidance? 
How do | work with parents? 
And MANY, MANY more ideas and 
realistic methods that will help 
make your teaching much more 
rewarding! 
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papers on a variety of topics, or, in 
learning to handle various problems of 
organization.” 

The Yale professor urged the reduc- 
tion of the English teacher’s load: “If 
we are to improve our schools, to my 
mind the item of top priority is the re- 
duction of the load of English teachers, 
who are likely to work harder for less 
thanks than anyone and whose 
job is of highest importance.” 

At another session of the English 
conference, Paul B. Diederich of the 
Educational Testing Service predicted 
that in the next three to five years the 
increase in class size and the scarcity 
of trained teachers will result in all 
English teachers using readers in the 
correction of student themes. “By 
1965,” he said, “English teachers will be 
facing five classes a day with. 40 stu- 
dents in each class.” Diederich de- 
scribed a nation-wide experiment in 
which 16 city high schools are employ- 
ing college-educated housewives to as- 
sist English teachers in grading and 
correcting papers. (See Scholastic 
Teacher, Nov. 21, 1958.) 

Some changes are needed in the 
speech and drama programs taught in 
high schools, a committee on Speech 
Activities in the Secondary Schools re- 
ported. The committee recommended: 
PMore short dramatic assembly pro- 
grams in schools. Too often, the long 
play is the only dramatic activity of a 
high school. 

PWhen plays are chosen, they should 
have literary merit. 

More speech and dramatic activity in 
the classroom—more reading aloud of 
passages from novels, short stories, 
plays, poems, and of student written 


else, 


material. 

PA compulsory speech program for sev- 
enth and eighth grades and at least 
one year of senior high school (pos- 
sibly tenth grade); special speech elec- 
tive courses for eleventh and twelfth 
grades.—Harpy Fincu 


Weigh N.Y. Stoppage 

When New York City Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner recently announced his pro- 
posed two billion dollar plus budget for 
the coming fiscal year, it contained only 
about $10,000,000 for raising teachers’ 
salaries—enough to give the city’s 40,000 
teachers and their supervisors a $200 
annual increase. 

The teachers, who had _ previously 
said that proposed offers of $300 were 
not enough, were up in arms. So were 
school superintendent John J. Theobald 
and board president Charles H. Silver, 
who had requested $25,000,000 for pay 
increases. They said they would ask 
the city for more funds. 

But Wagner was not encouraging on 
the eve of city hearings on the budget. 


The Democratic Mayor said that the Re 
publican-controlled State Legislatur: 
was largely responsible for the city’s 
financial plight (a charge that was im 
mediately denied by GOP law-makers ) 

As Scholastic Teacher went to press 
the controversy over teachers’ pay 
headed for a show-down. The New 
York Teachers Guild, a local of the 
American Federation of Teachers, ten- 
tatively scheduled a one-day work 
stoppage on the day of the budget 
hearings. And the High School Teach- 
ers Association renewed its threat of a 
mass resignation of day high school 
teachers. 


. 
Feel Restricted? 

The “Roaring Twenties” apparently 
weren't that way for some teachers. In 
fact, some teacher contracts of th 
1920’s seemed more in tune with Vic 
torian times. And, although times have 
changed and teachers have received 
more personal freedom, even the 
1950's aren’t free of restrictions. 

A recent issue of the Idaho Educa- 
tion News stirred memories with a ver- 
batim account of a teacher's contract 
in that state in 1923. The contract. 
which agreed to pay the teacher $75 
a month, stipulated that she should: 
PNot get married during the contract 
period, or keep company with men. 
>Be home between the hours of 8 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., except when attending 
school functions. 

PNot loiter in ice cream parlors. 

PNot smoke cigarettes or drink beer, 
wine or whiskey. 

Not leave town without permission. 
PNot ride in a carriage or automobile 
with any man except her father or 
brothers. 

PNot dress in bright colors, or dye het 
hair or use face powder, mascara 01 
lipstick. (And she should wear at least 
two petticoats. ) 

PSweep the classroom floor at least 
once daily, scrub the floor at least once 
a week and start the fire at 7 a.m. on 
school days. 

As for conditions today, a recent Na- 
tional Education Association study 
found that some restrictions on personal 
life were experienced by nearly 35 pei 
cent of the nation’s teachers. However. 
only 2 per cent reported that these 
restrictions were “serious.” (NEA did 
not spell out the nature of the restric- 
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WINGS WINNERS 
NEXT WEEK! 


The winners of Scholastic Teach- 
ers’s ‘‘Wings Over Latin America” 
contest will be announced next 
week. Prize-winning entries will be 
published. 
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tions.) Rural teachers, especially men, 
experienced the most restrictions, while 
urban women teachers apparently had 
The breakdown: 
(First column percentage of 
teachers suffering restrictions, 
but not serious”; second column reports 
“serious restrictions’ ) : 


freedom. 
show Ss 


the most 


“some 


“Some” “Serious 
Rural men: 42.2% 3.0% 
Rural women: 34.0 7 
Urban men: 37.9 2.8 
Urban women: 27.4 1.4 


Wanted: JD’‘s 


An unusual rehabilitation program in 
which the youth workers become “em- 
ployers” and hard-core delinquents and 
criminals become “employes” was de- 
scribed at a meeting of the Eastern 
Psychological Assn. in Atlantic City. 

According to Harvard psychologist 
Charles E. Slack, the program puts the 
delinquents “in them- 
selves,” with the “business” being their 
own rehabilitation 

This approach, which enables the 
vouth workers to get the information 
they need to help the youths make ad- 
usual 


business for 


justments, overcomes the resist- 
ance to attempts at therapy. 

Under the program utilized by the 
Harvard Department of Social Re 
lations, delinquents are hired on a part- 
time basis and work an hour or so a 
day at rates of $1 to $2 an hour. Their 
“work” consists of talking about them- 
selves, supplying about 
their backgrounds and problems, occa- 
sionally taking tests, and doing odd jobs 
around the laboratory. 

So far the approach has been tried 
with about a dozen delinquents and has 
Slacks says. A_ few 


successfully completed the 


information 


worked — well, 
who have 
“course” now hold regular jobs in the 
community or have to trade 


schools with the help of tuition grants. 


In Brief 


PNEA’s film this 
arouse particular interest among news 
papermen. Story line goes something 
like this: cub reporter gets big chance 
for a by-line series exposing the “soft” 
schools. Re- 


gone 


new veal should 


curriculum in the city’s 
porter searches vainly for evidence that 
schools are neglecting gifted children. 
As he gets to know the students and 
teachers, he and why 
the schools serve the and de- 
velop the talents of all children. 


discovers how 


needs 


PNames in the News: Margaret Gill 
is new executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. She succeeds Rodney 
Tillman ... John T. Frey, former U.S. 
Supreme Court clerk, is new president 


of the Univ. of Vermont... Scholars 
W.H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, and 
Lionel Trilling are forming a new egg- 
head book club. It will be called the 
Mid-Century Book Society, and have 
offices in New York...John White, 
president of the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center (formerly 
of Ann Arbor—now of New York), pre- 
dicts that the center will be recognized 


-as “the fourth major television network 


in this country” in the next five years. 


Columbia Univ. Teachers College has 
received an Office of Education grant 
to find out how good men teachers can 
be encouraged to remain in the 
protession. 

PInternational Reading Association 
holds fourth annual conference at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, April 30- 
May 2. Theme: “Reading in a Chang- 
ing Society.” Speakers include Joseph 
Mersand, Emmett Betts, Paul Witty, 
Ruth Strang, Nila B. Smith, and others. 
George Spache is conference chairman. 
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Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 

Don't Stop Criticizing Us Teachers, 
by Earl H. Hanson, in the April 11 
“Saturday Evening Post.” The Rock Is 
land (Ill.) school superintendent points 
out that it’s taken “generations” to get 
the public interested in schools. “Now 
the public is really awakened; it is 
taking us seriously. And I think that this 
intense interest holds far more promis« 
than danger.” (See also the interview 
with Dr. John W. Studebaker, “Criti 
cism? Let It Come!” in the Sept. 19 
1958 Scholastic Teacher. ) 

Sputnik Studenta, a 
guage newspaper prepared by students 
and faculty members of the Univ. of 
Minnesota. If your high school is pre 
paring to teach Russian—and has some 
difficulty finding suitable printed ma 
terial—you ll find this four-page photo 
offset newspaper worth examining 


Russian = lan 


Single copies 30 cents from Sputnik 
Studenta, c/o EMC Recordings Corp 
806 East Seventh St., St. Paul 6, Wis 





Write for information to 
Illinois Departmental 
Information Service 
Capitol, Springfield, Illinois 


William G. Stratton, Governor 








Books for Your Professional Shelf 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


OW THAT EDUCATION has been 

big news for a number of years, 
the presses are running at full tide. We 
have done a little deep sea fishing and 
have sorted out for your professional 
shelf a varied catch from the 1958-1959 
run of books. 

The “catch,” as you will see at a 
glance, is sorted for various tastes. So 
you can skip to your favorite part of 
the menu, or browse at your leisure. 
You're bound to find something to add 
to your professional shelf, 


Of General Interest 


The Big Red Schoolhouse, by Fred M. 
(Doubleday, N.Y., 1959), 240 
A balance of facts midway 
headlines and the 
educators 


Hechinger 
pp., $3.95 
between the panicky 
soothing reassurance of some 
that the American school system is the best 
ever. 


The American High School Today, by 
James B. Conant (McGraw-Hill, N.Y., 
1959), 84 pp., $2.95 (cloth), $1 (paper). 
4 searching examination of the organiza- 
high schools all 


tion and curriculum of 


over the country. 


Education and Freedom, by Hyman G. 
Rickover (Dutton, N.Y., 1959), 256 pp., 
$3.50. The Admiral believes that even 
below-average students are capable of far 
greater intellectual effort than American 
schools usually call upon them to make. 
Critical of teacher-education courses; favors 


“solid learning.” 


What's Happened to Our High Schools, 
by John Francis Lattimer (Public Affairs 
Press, Washington 3, D.C., 1958), 196 
pp., $3.75. Traces changes that have taken 
place in high school primarily 
since 1890, and links these with changing 
enrollments. A spirited call for concentra- 
“for all students, 


courses, 


tion on basic subjects 


regardless of ability.” 


One Great Society; Humane Learning 
in the United States, by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones (Harcourt, Brace, N. Y., 1959), 
241 pp., $4.50. A persuasive reply to those 
excited about the education of scientists. A 
plea for the humanities. 


Other Schools and Ours, by Edmund J 
King (Rinehart, N. Y., 1959), 234 pp., 
$4. Presents in brief compass the essential 
features of education in six countries— 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and India. Rec- 
ognizes that the school is only one of the 
many social agencies involved in molding 


the younger generation. 


Mental Discipline in Modern Education, 


“All of you have seen the movie 
gives me great pleasure to present 


by Walter B. Kolesnik ( University of Wis- 
consin Press, Madison, 1958), 231 pp., 
$3.50. Answers such questions as: What 
should be taught in our schools? Why 
and how should it be taught? 


Moral Values in Public Education: Les- 
sons from the Kentucky Experience, by 
Ellis Ford Hartford (Harper, N.Y., 1958), 
338 pp., $4. A variety of practical ac- 
counts of how the Kentucky public schools 
have emphasized the teaching of ethical 


values. 


Partners in Education, edited by Fred- 
erick C. Gruber (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1958), 527 pp., 
$3.75. A worthwhile potpourri of talks 
given at a recent Schoolmen’s Week. Sec- 
tions on guidance, vocational education, 
teaching of slow learners. 


Research in the Three R’s, edited by C. 
W. Hunnicutt and William J. Iverson 
(Harper, N.Y., 1958), 435 pp., $6. Con- 
densation of 78 key research reports of 
this century in such areas as reading, hand- 
writing, spelling, drill, grammar, composi- 
tion, and arithmetic. 


The Ideal and the Community, by I. B. 
Berkson (Harper, N.Y., 1958), 302 pp., 
$4.50. A critique of the educational philos- 
ophies of Dewey and Kilpatrick with a 
fresh interpretation of educational aims in 
terms of democratic, scientific, and world 


community ideals. 


Education and the Democratic Faith 
An introduction to Philosophy of Educa- 
Ephraim V. Sayers and Ward 
Madden (Appleton-Century-Crofts, N.Y., 
1959), 472 pp., $4.25. Rather than de- 
scribe schools of thought, such as idealism, 
realism, pragmatism, etc., the authors pre- 
sent basic issues in our democracy. 


tion, by 


Community Education. Principles and 
Practices from World-Wide Experience. 
The Fifty-Eighth Yearbook of the National 


The New York Times 


version of this great novel. Now it 
Eloise Haddock, who read the book.” 


Society for the Study of Education, edited 
by Nelson B. Henry ( University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1959), 417 pp., $4 (cloth), 
$3.25 (paper). Brings together the ideas 
needed by educators who work in under- 
developed countries. 


The Simplicity of Science, by Stanley 
D. Beck (Doubleday, N.Y., 1959), 212 
pp., $3:75. Presents the basic concepts of 
science in terms which the person of little 
or no scientific knowledge can easily un- 
derstand. 

Teacher's Treasury of Stories for Every 
Occasion, by M. Dale Baugham ( Prentice- 
Hall, N.Y., 1958), 375 pp., $4.95. An 
arsenal of anecdotes—witty and serious—for 
all occasions. 


Dictionary of Education 2nd Edition 
edited by Carter V. Good (McGraw-Hill, 
N.Y., 1959), 676 pp., $9.75. The only 
comprehensive dictionary of professional 
terms in education. 


Guide to Student Teaching, by Leslie 
Nelson and Blanche McDonald (Wm. C. 
Brown, Dubuque, Iowa, 1958), 352 pp., 
$4.50 (paper). Practical guidebook for 
student teachers. 


Social Studies and Language Arts 


The Story of Schools from Ancient Times 
Till Now, by Peggy Boehm (Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., N.Y., 1958), 47 pp., $2.50 
Intended for the middle grades, this d 
lightfully illustrated history of schools from 
incient times to the present will intrigue 
teachers. 

Educating Citizens for Democracy: Cur- 
riculum and Instruction in Secondary Social 
Studies, by Richard E. Gross and Leslic 
D. Zeleny and Associates (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, N.Y., 1958), 591 pp., $6.50 
4 basic text for studies methods 


courses in the colleges. 


social 





Methods of Teaching Geography, by 
Zoe A. Thralls ( Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
N.Y., 1958), 339 pp., $3.75. A basic text 
for teachers of all grades who want to help 
students to develop a major social studies 


skill 


Social Studies in Elementary Education, 
by John Jarolimek (MacMillan, N.Y., 1959), 
100 pp., $5.75. A boon to elementary school 
teachers who are looking for a clear state- 
ment as to what the social studies ar 
all about and some practical ways of teach- 
ing the subject, including map skills and 


current affairs 


Creative Ways to Teach English, by Don 
M. Wolfe (Odyssey N.Y., 1958), 
448 pp., $4.25. Presents clearly some well- 
tested methods of teaching English in the 
junior and senior high schools 


Press, 


Fundamentals of Basic Reading Instruc- 
tion, by Mildred A. Dawson and Henry 
A. Bamman (Longmans, Green, N.Y., 1959), 
304 pp., $4.25. A good “first” book in this 
field, for all who would like to know 
how to teach youngsters to read. 


Something Shared: Children and Books, 
by Phyllis Fenner (John Day, N.Y., 1959) 
234 pp., $4.50. In this treasury of stories 
about children and books, the writers rep- 
resented include Mary Ellen Chase, Irwin 
Edman, Stephen Leacock, Langston Hughes, 
Irvin S. Cobb, and many others. 


What Boys and Girls Like to Read, by 
George W. Norvell (Silver Burdett, Chi- 
cago, 1958), 306 pp., $4.75. A fresh look 
at the reading interests of children, mostly 


in grades 3-6 


Effective Library Exhibits, by Kate ( op- 
lan (Oceana Publications, N.Y., 1958) 
128 pp., $4.50. A pioneer in visual display 
has prepared an easy-to-use picture vol- 


ume of use to all libraries 


The Teaching of Speaking and Listening 
in the Elementary School, by Wilbert Pro- 
novost (Longmans, Green, N.Y., 1959), 
338 pp., $4.50. A program for integrating 
training in speech and listening into the 
regular curriculum. Correlates language 
irts instruction with social studies, 
elementary 


SC ience, 
irithmetic, music, and other 


school subje cts 


Teaching Spanish-Speaking Children, by 
of New Mexico 
$3.50 
material appli- 


University 
L958 ) 


Loyd lireman 
Albuquerque 
ivailable V iluable 


l 
region where 


Press 252 pp., 
Makes 


cable te 


ing teaching problem « 


every this challeng- 


xists 


In The Secondary Schools 


The Secondary School Curriculum. The 
Yearbook of Education: 1958, edited by 
George Z. F. Bereday and J. A. Lauwerys 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 
N.Y.), 544 pp., $8 50 torces 
that help to shape the 
throughout the 


Focuses on 
secondary curricu 


! 
lum in countries world 


under joint editorial responsi 


Prepared 
bility of 


the University of 


Teachers College, Columbia and 


London 


Principles of Public Secondary Educa- 
tion, by Harold C. Hand ( Harcourt, Brace, 
N.Y., 1958), 369 pp., $4.50. A clear state- 
ment of basic principles, followed by ap- 


slications to a wide range of problems 
I ; 


including dropouts, community relations 
discipline, extra-class activities, guidance, 


curriculum, ete 


Successful High School Teaching, by 
Sam P. Wiggins (Houghton Mifflin, Bos 
ton, 1958), 379 pp., $5. Intended primarily 
for the undergraduate courses in secondary 
school teaching, this text is not limited to 
classroom teaching alone. It focuses upon 
range of the teacher's 


the whole broad 


duties 


Teach: A Handbook for 
Beginners, by Mary W. Muldoon ( Harper 
N.Y., 1958), 287 pp., $3.50. Helps the 
beginner to get ready for classroom situ- 
ations which do not conform to the theory 
he has learned. Chapters on arousing pupil 
marks, extracurricular 


Learning to 


interests, tests and 


activities, pupil control, ete. 


Music Education for Teen-Agers, by 
William R. Sur and Charles F. Schuller 
(Harper, N.Y., 1958), 466 pp., $6. Advo- 
cates that function as an integral 
part of the school curriculum. Chapters on 
rehearsal, public 


music 


music assemblies, the 
performance, the general music class, ete. 


Problems in Teaching Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, by Walter B. 
Jones (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1958), 213 pp., $3. Problems in teaching 
shop classes are stated succinctly, and the 
suggested answers are likely to bring about 
improvement of instruction. 


Handbook of Co-ed Teen Activities by 
Edythe and David DeMarche 
N.Y., 1958) 640 pp. 


minimum of theory and a maximum of 


Association 
Press $7.95. A 
games and social experiences for all occa 
sions. Directions for everything from cloth- 


ing crives to square dances 


Teaching High School Science A Book 
of Methods, by Paul F. Brandwein, Fletch 
er G. Watson, and Paul E. Blackwood 

Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1958), 568 pp 
leaching biology, chemistry, physics, gen 
Special sec- 
fic Id 


films and 


eral science, physical science 
tion lists tools for the science teacher 
fairs, chalk-board 


trips, sclence 


filmstrips, etc 


Early Schooling: K-6 


Teaching the Kindergarten Child, by 
Hazel M. Lambert (Harcourt, Bruce, N.Y 
1958), 339 pp., $4.50. A basic text on 
which kindergarten teachers can draw for 
a sensible approach to the growth and 
learning of four- and five-year olds 
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Teaching in the Elementary School, by 
Celia B. Stendler (Harcourt, Brace, N.Y 
1958), 541 pp., $5.75. A clear approach 
to the teaching of skills, 
matter, and developing creativity in chil- 


dre n 


basic subje ct 


James I 


Child Reads, by 


Evanston, Ill 


Be fore thre 
Hymes, Jr. (Row, Peterson 
1958), 96 pp., $2. What readiness is and 
what it is not, and child can 
do and learn before he is ready for first 


books 


Teacher - Pupil Planning: For Better 
Classroom Learning, by Louise Parrish and 
Yvonne Waskin (Harper, N.Y., 1958), 160 
pp., $3.50. For would like 
to move away from traditional patterns of 
teacher-planned, teacher-dominated class 
rooms. Practical suggestions which can be 
adapted to all levels of instruction. 


what the 


grace 


teachers who 


The Changing American Parent: A Study 
in the Detroit Area, by Daniel R. Miller 
and Guy E. Swanson (John Wiley & Sons 
N.Y., 1958), 302 pp., $6.50. The parents 
of some 600 children in different 
classes were interviewed to determine how 
parents are bringing up their children 
today. Probes attitudes on feeding, training 
expectations about adult roles. 


social 


More New Games for "Tween-Agers, by 
Allan A. Macfarlan (Association Press 
N.Y., 1958), 237 pp., $3.50. Over 200 
games designed especially for 9-15-year- 


olds. 


Playtime (L. J. Bullard Co., Cleveland 
23, 1958), 320 pp., $4.40. A storehouse of 
activities selected to develop basic skills 
and right patterns of conduct in nursery 


and primary school. 


Indian Games, by 
( Association 
$3.95. Some 150 


fast-moving and 


Book of American 
Allan A. Macfarlan 
N.Y., 1958), 284 pp., 
wthentic Indian games, 
for boys and girls from elementary 


Press 


quict 
through senior high school 


Book of Indian Life Crafts, by Oscar | 
Norbeck (Association Press, N.Y., 1958) 
253 pp.. $5.95. Some 200 “how to do 


projects from smoke signals to totem poles 


Teaching Arithmetic for Understanding, 
by John L. Marks, C. Richard Purdy and 
Lucien B. Kinney McGraw-Hill, N.Y 

1958), 420 pp., $6. For 
arithmetic in ele 


pre “SETVICE and 
teachers of 

Every includes 
tivities for the fast learn 
idjust to individual dit 


In-Service 


mentary schools chapter 


sriggestions for 
, 


er. Helps teacher 
ferences 
Education, edited 
McGraw-Hill, N.Y 
Attempts to 
parents to basic 


Nursery-Kindergarten 
by Jerome E. Leavitt 
1958 365 pp., $8 


orient 


students, teachers and 
principles and philosophy of nursery and 
kindergarten 


help In spec ialized kinds ot 


Provides specifi 


work 


education 
with 
to six-year-old children 


How to 


two 


Make and 
Wm. ( 


259 pp 


Instructional Aids, 
l S¢ The m, by Leslie Nelson 
Brown, Dubuque, Iowa, 1958), 
$3.50 (paper). Ideas for instructional aids 
in arithmetic, language arts, social studies 
science, art, etc. 


Continued on page 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


The International Geophysical Year— 
What We Learned (pp. 12-17). In this 
special section, we gather some of the 
major findings of scientists who were 
at a peak of activity during the recent- 
ly concluded International Geophysical 
Year (IGY). Our language has been as 
non-technical as you can get without 
reducing the results to baseball scores. 

Irag—About-Face to the East? (p. 
18). No major league teams are con- 
templating buying Kassem, Nasser, and 
Khrushchev as an infield combination. 
But if you don’t think they're playing 
Big League ball in the Middle East, 
read this piece, and see what the Rus- 
sians have to gain if they win in this 
World Series. 

The Key to Peace—Policy or People? 
(p. 10). In our Forum Topic of the 
Week, we say so-long to the foreign 
teen-agers who came to us under the 
auspices of the New York Herald Trib- 
une. The warm feelings generated by 
their associations with young Americans 
and with each other, during their three- 
month stay, may make you more opti- 
mistic about tomorrow’s world. 

Breakthroughs in Science — “Lang- 
muir” (p. 21). Meet the chemist who 
gave a longer life to electric bulbs, 
gained a Nobel Prize for work in sur- 
face chemistry, and advanced the art 
of rain-making. 


The IGY—What We Learned 
(pp. 12-17) 


American History,-World History, World 
Geography 


Digest of the Special Section 


In the vears to come, the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year (IGY), July 1, 
1957, to December 31, 1958, will be re- 
membered for its role in the birth of 
the Space Age. Since October 4, 1957, 
when Russia's Sputnik I went into orbit, 

total of seven IGY “moons”—Russian 
and U.S.—have circled the Earth. One 
of these Sputnik Il—carried 
the dog, Laika, and proved that living 
U.S. 


scored two breakthroughs in 


“moons 


beings could exist in space. 
“moons” 
space exploration by discovering belts 
of deadly radiation high above the 
Earth and proving that the Earth is 
slightly pear-shaped. 

The Earth itself was turned 
huge laboratory when U.S. 
exploded three tiny atomic bombs far 
out in space. As anticipated, the atomic 
radiation was captured by the Earth's 


field. Since the man-made 


into a 
scientists 


madnetic 


radiation disrupted radar communica- 
tions on certain frequencies, the experi- 
ment had serious implications for ow 
defenses, 

Oceanographers added to man’s scanty 
knowledge of the oceans during IGY. 
Their findings showed, among other 
things, that a fortune in minerals is 
strewn along the bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean, that the deep valleys of the 
ocean floor are populated with a wide 
range of life, that there are two hith- 
erto unknown major ocean currents. 

Scientists were active, also, at both 
poles. One major IGY finding was the 
discovery that Earth is covered with 40 
per cent more ice than estimated pre- 
viously. If Earth’s temperature should 
rise, great cities would be inundated. 
There is disagreement between U.S. 
and Soviet scientists over whether Ant- 
arctica is one continent or two. 

The sun, too, was under careful scru- 
tiny during IGY. Scientists learned that 
solar flares raise havoc with radio com- 
munications on earth. 

Aim 
To help students understand some of 


the things we have learned from scien- 
tific researches carried on during IGY. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean when we say 
the Russians gained a propaganda ad- 
vantage by being the first to launch a 
man-made satellite, Sputnik I? 

2. How do you think scientists feel 
about “propaganda advantages” com- 
pared with research findings during the 
recently concluded International Geo- 
physical Year? 
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3. A short time ago, articles about 
space travel were confined to science- 
fiction magazines. Today, space travel 
seems probable. How have our man- 
made satellites encouraged belief in the 
practicality of space travel? 

4, What connection, if any, is there 
between our space explorations and na- 
tional defense? 

5. Some critics of our expenditures 
for space exploration complain that we 
have not solved basic problems on earth 
and, therefore, we should not stick our 
nose into space problems. What is your 
reaction to this criticism? 


Things to Do 

Science-minded students in class can 
prepare brief chalk-talks on various as- 
pects of IGY researches: space, sun, 
oceans, polar regions. They can be told 
that scientists have a responsibility for 
making their research reports clear to 
the general public. 


References 

Marshack, Alexander, World in Space: 
The Story of the International Geophys- 
ical Year (Nelson, $4.95), 1958. Suit- 
able for both young people and adults. 

Fraser, Ronald, Once Round the Sun: 
The Story of IGY (Macmillan, $3.95), 
1958. Somewhat technical, but written 
for the general reader. 


lraq (p. 18) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Iraq, in the Middle East, was carved 
out of the old Turkish Empire at the 
end of World War I. For some years 


Iraq was a British mandate; but the 





Galileo) and in present times. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Should we teach science history? The “rocket’s red glare’ was memo- 
rialized in Francis Scott Key’s “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
social studies teachers who would pale betore the rockets which bombarded 
Fort McHenry in the War of 1812. But a larger number of us may run for 
bomb-proof shelters when the rockets blast off at Cape Canaveral. 

Actually, rockets—old and new—are grist for the. social scientists’ mill. 
As social studies teachers, we have a responsibility for placing man-made 
wars and man-made satellites into their proper orbit. No one seriously ex- 
pects us to explain the intricacies of missiles or to whip out a geiger counter 
when the class atmosphere becomes active. But we can raise questions 


about the implications of scientific research in times past 


As the morning newspaper—not to mention our weekly magazine—fades 
into history, we can stand our ground and rally our students to an appre- 
ciation of what scientists are trying to do. We dare say that our “Break- 
throughs in Science” and our current report on IGY will bolster your con- 
fidence—assuming that it needed a little firming.—H.L.H. 


There are tew 


(shades of 











country gained its independence in 
1932. Under King Feisal I, internal 
divisions were prevented from disrupt- 
ing the new After Feisal’s 
death, cliques of army officers plotted 
against one another for political power. 
A pro-British Nuri as-Said, 
emerged as prime minister. Seldom out 
of office between 1941 and 1958, he 
brought Iraq into World War II on the 
side of the West. 

While opposed to political democracy 
tor Iraq, Nuri gave attention to eco- 
nomic development; but the mass of 
the people remained wretchedly poor. 
When Nuri brought Iraq into METO 
(the Baghdad Pact), he infuriated Nas- 
ser of Egypt, who saw METO as a 
threat to his ambitions to unify the Arab 
world. Nasser called upon Iraqis to 
overthrow their “Western imperialist 


nation. 


general, 


masters.” 

On July 14, 1958, a revolt broke out, 
and Nuri and King Feisal II were 
killed. General Abdul Karim Kassem 
became premier. It soon became clear 
that Kassem was no lackey of Nasser. 
When opposition to Kassem increased, 
he accepted internal Communist sup- 
port and economic and military aid 
from Russia. The West is keenly dis 
turbed lest Iraq become a Communist 
satellite. 

A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the sig- 

nificance of the recent revolution in 


Iraq and its implications for relations 
between Russia and the West. 


Assignment 


1. Iraq was carved out of the old 
Turkish Empire. Explain. 

2. Describe relations between Iraq 
and Great Britain between World War 
I and the end of World War II. 

3. Discuss the hopes of each of the 
following as they view developments in 
Iraq: (a) Nasser; (b) the West; (c) 
Russia. 

4. The West 
would be a serious blow to our position 


in the Middle East. Why? 


loss of Iraq to the 


Motivation 


A short time ago the names of the 
Middle East 
jumble in the minds of most Americans. 


countries in the were a 
Responsible citizens now feel that the 
picture in the Middle East must be 
kept clear. Why should we be 
ested in developments in the 
East? 


inter- 
Middle 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Study the map on page 19. Which 
inter- 
ested in developments in Iraq? Why? 


of the countries shown are most 


How does the West enter this picture? 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


May 1, 1959 
World Affairs Article: Bolivia — An 


analysis of recent events, the economy, 
and the people. 

National Affairs Article: National 
Parks — Our national parks celebrate 
their fortieth birthday this year. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Cultural 
Exchanges—Are cultural exchange pro- 
grams between the United States and the 
Soviet Union helpful in creating mutual 
understanding? A pro and con discus- 
sion of this controversial topic. 

Breakthroughs in Science: Ruther- 
ford and Lawrence—They Tore Apart 
the Atom. 











2. What evidence have we that na- 
tionalism was a force in establishing 
lraq as an independent state? 

3. If you were an Iraqi, would you 
be confident of your country’s inde- 
pendence today? Why? 

4. When Iraq joined METO (the 
Baghdad Pact) in 1955, the Lraqi gov- 
ernment was both cheered and jeered. 
Account for the different sentiments. 

5. What would Russia stand to gain 
by controlling Iraq? 

6. Although General Kassem gained 
power as a result of the revolution of 
July 14th, he must have had many 
sleepless nights since last summer. Do 
you think so? Explain. 


Summary 


What difference does it make to us 
if Iraq is Communist-controlled, neu 
tral, or pro-West? 


Things to Do 


1. Class cartoonists can try their 
hand at capturing the political position 
of Premier Kassem today. 

2. Discuss: What can we do, if any- 
thing, to keep Iraq from falling into 
Communist hands? 


The Key to Peace (p. 10) 


American History, World History, Problems of 
Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, the 
teen-age delegates to the 1959 New 
York Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools offer their views on the impact 
of people and policy on international 
peace. It is apparent that the associa- 
tion of these young people with each 
other, with American 
has deepened their appreciation of the 
importance of personal contact between 


and teen-agers, 


peoples as a key to peace. The Israeli 
and the U.A.R. delegates, for example 
while loyal to their country’s statement 
of policy, look hopefully to the future, 
based on their new appreciation of each 
other. Other delegates who commented 


on their feelings about people, policy, 
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and peace were those from Japan, the 
Philippines, Singapore, Pakistan, Ger 
many, Yugoslavia, Ceylon, Greece, Non 
way, Jordan, Iran, Vietnam, Nigeria, 
and South Africa. Since relations be 
tween some of the countries represented 
are strained, the reactions of the teen 
agers to each other and to hopes for 
peace are of special interest. 
Aim 

To help students consider the im 
portance of personal contacts between 


people of different lands as a possible 
key to peace. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What reasons have we for think 
ing that the teen-agers who attended 
the forum gained a better understand 
ing of each other? How might this af- 
fect international peace? 

2. (Use a world map) From which 
countries did the delegates who were 
most critical of communism come? Why 
were they so critical of communism? 
How did the Yugoslav delegate defend 
communism? If you had been present, 
how would you have answered him? 

3. The delegate from Jordan stated 
that in a democracy the people are re 
sponsible for their government's policy. 
Do you agree? Defend your viewpoint. 

4. Which do you think is the key to 
peace—policy or people? 

5. Should the Herald Tribune invite 
teen-agers from other lands to the 
United States again next year? Why? 


Irving Langmuir (p. 21) 


American History, World History 


Our “Breakthroughs in Science” this 
week is devoted to Irving Langmui 
(1881-1957), who received the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry in 1932, in hono 
of his work on surface chemistry. Lang- 
muir carried on basic research for Gen 
eral Electric for 50 years, and applica 
tions of his research included seeding 
clouds with dry ice to produce rain. 


Things to Do 


Social scientists in the class can find 
appropriate references to rain-making 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit 
erature and can do a short paper on the 
progress of rain-making and its impli 
cations for farming and other industry 

The class chemists can get together 
for a chalk-talk on Langmuir’s work 
with light bulbs or surface chemistry. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 25) 
I. About IGY: 1-b; 2-c; 
6-a; 7-d; 8-a; 9-a; 10-c 
Il. Iraq: A. 1- 
2-a; 3-a; 4-d; 5-« 
III. Graph: -1-1 
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easier 
than ever 


to renew 
Senior Scholastic 


Recognize the punched card? It’s just like one we ‘ve already mailed you. 
With this convenient IBM renewal card, it takes only a minute to order 
Senior ScuHotastic for your classes next year. And it’s so easy—just fill in the card to 
show the number of copies you think youll need, full year or semester, final 
or tentative order. Sign your name and drop the card in the mail. 


A Senior SCHOLASTIC spring renewal is your easiest, surest way to have copies for every 
student to use the first day of school. Just a minute of your time now 
may save weeks of waiting in the fall. 


Coming in 1959-60: 
Brand new weekly feature: Horizons of Science—exploring current and 
future advances in the world of science and technology . . . social and political 
issues created by the advancing frontiers of science. New special issues: 
Communism and America, and Our Government at Work. 


Take advantage of the easy spring renewal plan. Return the IBM card 
to us today . . . you may revise your order after classes are settled in the fall, 
and you won't be billed until the ‘order is final. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC + 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 












































The Principal’s Job 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


N HIS MORE pensive moments every 

high school principal has wondered 
what his teachers consider his job to be. 
Do they expect him to be a fount of all 
pedagogical knowledge? Or a master 
organizer? Or a combination of police- 
man, prosecuting attorney, and judge? 
Or a cheer leader, always ready to com- 
mend anything they do well? Or a Mr. 
Fixit in a perpetual state of readiness 
to dash toward the most urgent emer- 
gency? What do teachers think a princi- 
pal’s job ought to be anyway? 

Recently, the Council for Administra- 
tive Leadership of the New York State 
Teachers Association conducted a study 
which gives clues to the answers to 
these questions. In May and June of 
1957, 462 administrators throughout 
New York State were asked to identify 
the problems of greatest concern to 
them. From a list of over 500 problems, 
the ten most common in the areas of 


job concept, bases of acceptance, 
teacher-administrator relationships, and 
knowledge expectancy were listed in a 
questionnaire. This questionnaire was 
later submitted to 177 secondary school 
teachers who responded in terms of 
their relationship with their building 
principal. A majority of these teachers 


were in central schools of medium size 


& What is the job of the principal, as 
a teacher sees it? Primarily to be a lead 
improving 
Teachers expect a princi- 


er in the school in every 
possible wal 
pal to start the wheels moving, to sug- 
vest new ideas, to recognize needs, to 
identify problems and to take the lead 
in finding ways to solve them. 
Second only to his role as the respon 
sible leadei of the school the teachers 
considered the principal's job to be that 
of bringing pupils, teachers, and facili- 
ties into productive relationships and of 
maintaining discipline. The principal is 
expected to be a good organizer and 


Howard G. Spalding is Principal of 
4. B. Davis H. S.. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


administrator, capable of directing his 
staff so that they can work togethe 
effectively, and able to manage pupils 
so that the work of education can go on 
without interruption. 

Teachers expect a principal to take 
the lead in maintaining good relation- 
ships between the school and commun- 
itv. They also expect him to know how 
to administer the school according to 
the laws and the regulations of the 
board which should guide its develop- 
ment. Least of all do they expect him 
to be a_ jack-of-all-trades who stands 
ready to do anything that needs to be 
done, They expect him to limit his ac- 
tivities to the fields of his special com- 
petence. These areas do not include 
financing, planning buildings, and pro- 
viding adequate maintenance, which 
the teachers consider to be within the 
province of the superintendent. 


& What causes teachers to accept the 
leadership of a principal? The personal 
characteristics, such as frankness, open- 
mindedness and friendliness, which the 
principal brings to his job are the most 
important factors in causing teachers to 
accept the principal’s leadership. The 
way the principal goes about working 
with his teachers in solving their prob- 
lems also counts heavily in their judg 
ment of him. 

Teachers are likely to be strongly in- 
fluenced by what they observe of the 
principal's treatment of other teachers 
and pupils. The breadth of experience 
of the principal and his ability to re- 
spect teachers as individuals regardless 
of their abilities or shortcomings are 
also influential factors in determining 
their opinion of the principal. The mere 
fact that the teachers must accept the 
principal's authority or lose their jobs 
is of very little importance in causing 
them to follow his leadership willingly. 
Personal friendship and legal authority 
are also of little weight. 


& What should be the working rela- 
tionships between the principal and his 
teachers if morale is to be high and the 


























work of the school is to proceed efh- 
ciently? Most of all, teachers want to 
be consulted personally about any prob- 
lem affecting their own schedule, work 
load, and However, they do 
not want the principal to involve them 
in all the important affairs of the school. 
The fact that their views are considered 
and their wishes are respected is enough 
to satisfy them that the principal is 
interested in their welfare and respects 
their judgment. They want the princi- 
pal to be accessible throughout the day 
and to operate his office on an open 
door policy. They do not want him to 
a portion of his time 


welfare. 


spend too large 
with the people in the community at the 
expense of his accessibility to the school] 
personnel. They definitely want him to 
be a person of recognized professional 
status whom they can respect for his 


competence. 


& What does a principal need to know 
in order to be competent? Most of all 
teachers want a principal to be an ex 
pert in schoo] organization and adminis 
tration. They 
thorough knowledge of child 
and development. of 


also want him to have a 
growth 
state laws and 
regulations, and of current educational] 
issues and trends. They expect him to 
know a good deal about personnel poli 
cies and practices. They want him to be 
well acquainted with the community 
though this they consider to be pri- 
marily the superintendent's responsibil- 
ity. The principal's detailed knowledge 
skill in 
personal relationships are not consid- 
ered to be highly important. Knowledge 
of school budgeting, finance and record 


keeping is considered to be of relatively 


of teaching methods and _ his 


slight importance. 

The Council for Administrative Lead- 
ership has prepared a circular, Hou 
Teachers View School Administration, 
summarizing this study and comment- 
ing upon the findings. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Council for 
Administrative Leadership, 152 Wash- 
Avenue, Albany. New York. 
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Rainbow 
(Vass 


“Beautiful books with 
outstanding illustrations.’ 
—Chicago Tribune 
* sturdily bound in cloth 
lithographed in color 
* clearly printed on quality paper 


* full-color jackets 


* Introductions by 
May Lamberton Becker 


* all complete and unabridged 


Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 
Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 

2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


S| FLORIDA 
) CIRCLE TOURS 


9 tull days in Florida! Fully ESCORTED 
or INDEPENDENT Travel via air-con- 
ditioned motorcoach. You'll visit fasci- 
nating sites and  cities—Jacksonville, 
Silver Springs, Orlando, Cypress Gar- 
dens, St. Petersburg, Naples, Miami 
Beach, Marineland, Daytona Beach, St. 
Augustine . . . and much, much more! 
Includes first-class hotels, most meals, 
sightseeing attractions all along the 
way! Stop over anywhere. All details 
orranged. From $129.50 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by 
air or ship. Complete tours departing 
Miami from $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 














SUMMER INCOME 
OPPORTUNITY 
Full or Part Time 


Need woman to assist in formation of 
local chapters of 28-year-old interna- 
tional organization, world's largest of 
kind. Work is dignified, enjoyable, ex 
ceptionally rewarding Ideal summer 
work for woman with educational back- 
ground, offering 3-month earning poten- 
tial of $1,000. Please send brief personal 
resume, photograph if possibile. Write in 
confidence to C. P. Adams, 3525 Broad- 
way, Kansas City 11, Missouri. (If unable 
to take advantage of opportunity, will 
you please call attention of some woman 
who may be interested?) 











Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


National Art Education 


At first I attended these meetings 
simply as a most interested observer. 
Inevitably the time came when I was 
a participant, And as the art teachers 
began to discuss the “art” produced 
and sent home under the direction of 
the home room teacher I suddenly be- 
came a somewhat defensive classroom 
teacher. Nevertheless many of the points 
made in the meeting are worthy of our 
consideration. 

Discussion Group No. 1: How do 
direct art experiences aid in developing 
an understanding of the self? Chairman: 
Jack Arends, Professor of Art, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Partici- 
pants: Edith M. Henry, Supervisor of 
Art, Denver, Colorado; Marie L. Larkin, 
Consultant in Art Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Each elementary school child sees 
himself as a particular person. This self- 
concept reflects the picture he has 
gained from his family. In the school 
situation he has to find his own place. 


& Need for Empathy: We need a qual- 
ity of empathy as we work with stu- 
dents. To be a teacher of adolescents, 
one needs to be able to go back in 
memory. The teacher who works with 
this age group needs to sense when to 
say no or yes, do or don’t—forcefully, 
fearfully, and with empathy. The teach- 
er has to first learn to live with herself, 
to be satisfied with being an adult. Then 
students can find security with her. We 
need help in developing as a person 
and teacher. We need to enlarge our 
horizons, reach out and embrace life. 
Each should adapt to his own self that 
which he finds is good. He should “pil- 
fer” from all the arts. We need to know 
our artistic selves—what pleases and 
what displeases us. We do not see, 
react, or feel alike. Therefore, we can’t 
expect our students to react as we do. 


®& Motivation: If the art program is a 
continuing sort of thing, wouldn’t this 
eliminate a formal kind of motivation? 

“Invitational motivation” seems to 
work in some situations. There are many 
displays and work areas in the art room. 
The teacher couftl be working on a half- 
done bowl or a painting. 


Association Conference 


Having a student chairman for any 
one technique will help in the teaching 
of a needed skill. 

At times, the need of the group will 
be common and teaching can be in a 
whole group situation. 


& Figure Drawing: One way to get 
variety in the product is to help students 
visualize the kind of drawing they are 
going to make. Let’s say it is a boy— 
then the student might describe his ap- 
pearance, tell you where he is, and 
what he is doing. No two boys will be 
the same. 

Encourage children to stop and look 
at the proportion in a human figure. Let 
a student stand beside the door. Where 
are his shoulders in relation to the door- 
knob? 

A full length mirror is a great help 
in figure drawing. Students can see 
where their head is in relation to their 
feet when raking leaves or bending to 
pick something up. 

Conversation groups often lead to art 
expression. 

Students have to draw things the 
way they feel about them. 


& Seasonal Gifts: What about the sea- 
sonal gifts made in the name of “art” 
and taken home? A clay candle in a clay 
holder is hardly a work of art. Some 
teachers have class after class make 
the same things for Easter, Mother’s 
Day, Christmas—even unto the third 
generation. Yet haven’t these gifts a 
place, for children love to give and to be 
of service. 

Why not place mats to be used for 
one meal, a nicely decorated portfolio 
containing art work, a_ well-prepared 
and presented program, a poem, an il- 
lustration, a design? 

The gift should be a sincere one. If 
it is to be a candle, then let it be a 
real one 

If the art teacher can explain her 
philosophy to the parents and staff she 
can build understanding for the types 
of products children make. 

—Mary HARrBAGE 
Director of Research 
Elementary Division 
Scholastic Magazines 
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At Our 
Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








The early weeks of spring have 
brought charming visitors to our offices 
from abroad—Mr. and Mrs. 
Warrell, of Beggar’s Roost, Rockbeare 
Hill, Exeter, England. 

His unusual address not 
ing, Mr. Warrell is of 
known men in Great Britain. 
and leader of the nation-wide 
movement, he is recognized as 
Chief I-Spy” by literally millions 
young Britons who play Mr. Warrell’s 
fascinating game of discovery and ex- 
ploration. Elementary school teachers 
ire familiar with Mr. Warrell’s Amer- 
ican counterpart, Tom Dixon, whose 
“I-Spy Ranger” column has been a 
regular feature in NewsTime and Ex- 
plorer during the past two years. 

It all began ten vears ago when 
Charles Warrell, then an elementary 
school headmaster in England, hit upon 


withstand- 
the 
Founder 


one 


“Big 


a device 
couraging his pupils to observe 
learn about the world around 
Heart of the matter: 
booklets, each dealing with a general 
subject area (animals, bridges, build- 
ings, etc.), each challenging the pupil 
to score points seeking out and 
actually seeing 
in the booklet. 
So quickly did I-Spy catch on with 
youngsters that it was soon adopted as 
a daily feature by the News-Chronicle, 
one of Britain’s large news- 
papers. Forced to leave formal] teaching 
to direct the fast-growing project, Mr. 
Warrell hastens to point out that he has 
left home,” but has simply ex- 
in education to 


and 


by 
the 


national 


“neve! 
tended his role a much 
broader audience. ap- 
peal to children, I-Spy has widened its 
Germany and Aus- 
United States, with 
additional 


Universal in its 
horizons to include 
tria as well as the 
publishing 
countries shortly to be concluded 

A weekly “Keep 
ing on the appears 
in than 
throughout the 
regular 
popular vacation 
Time. “The 
for SPY-ing,” 
motor trips, 
even strolling in the 
books offer exciting 
learning. Whv? Because 


arrangements in 
Tom Dixon column 
I-Spy Beam,” 
fifty local newspapers 
United States and will 
feature of Scholastic’s 
magazine, Summer 
summer months are ideal 
says Charles Warrell. “On 
at camp or the seashore 
park, I-Spy 
invitation 
fun!” 
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You will enjoy 
4 Quebec vacation 


Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, lakes and valleys, 
picturesque villages and towns, the mighty St. 


Lawrence, metropolitan Montréal, historic 


Québec City, world-famed shrines. Enjoy 
French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable 


modern inns and hotels. 


For help planning your Quebec vacation write for 
free mops and booklets to: Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 

48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


@ 
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Lift the Curtain of Time in 


Liane y 


HE sToRY of American freedom lives in 
Williamsburg. See the Capitol where Patrick 
Henry’s fiery speeches aroused the Colonies. Visit 
famous old Bruton Church, the Raleigh Tavern, 
the Printing Office and other historic buildings 
which witnessed America’s struggle for freedom 
Fine lodgings in modern hotels, colonial guest 
houses, motor houses and restored taverns. 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages, 
Lodge & Taverns * The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath from $9.00 


write direct, see travel agent or 

tion Offices: New York—30 

Tel. Clr le ¢ 6800; Washington 
REpublic 7-8114 


% For information on 1 School doasenei write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virginia® 
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When Education Comes to Life: 


EAST MEETS WEST 


By DICK AND 


HE SIGHT-SEEING bus threaded 

its way down New York’s glittery 
Broadway one rainy March night, and 
thirty heads swiveled from side to side 
as the visiting teen-agers from Greeley, 
Colorado, thrilled to the legendary sights 
of the Great White Way. New York 
was the second phase of their exciting 
exchange trip. The previous week, the 
stereotype of the cool, aloof New Eng- 
landers had been agreeably shattered 
in the minds of the Colorado visitors, 
as their North Adams, Massachusetts, 
hosts had rolled out the purple velvet 
to make everyone warmly welcome. 
The students experienced two weeks 
that raced by, packed full of excite- 
ment, with hundreds of ideas to quickly 
accept or reject. Educators will not need 
to be concerned with comprehension 
on this field study—the students lived 
it and they'll never forget it. 

The idea of the exchange program, 
fairly new on the secondary school 
level, was to broaden horizons of ex- 
perience of students by giving them an 
opportunity to live in another home, 
attend another school, and visit in an- 
other part of the country differing 
economically from their own. The 
schools recognized that by traveling, 
the students could build bridges of 
understanding. 

Problems of financing the trip loomed 
large at first, but students worked at 
such jobs as clerking, baby-sitting, 
lawn-tending, car-washing, and any 
odd jobs available, to save their money. 

The Greeley school was invited by 
North Adams the year before, and 
plans rolled. The faculty chose 30 stu 
dents, 15 boys and 15 girls, from 





Bud Smith photo 
Greeley, Colorado, students get first 
view of Lincoln Memorial, Washington. 


IRENE BIDDLE 


juniors who wanted to participate. Rail- 
road representatives integrated the var- 
ious phases of the tour, and made the 
contacts for hotel reservations and ad- 
ditional side-trips. 

The students confessed that never 
before had any trip been as eventful 
and crowded with meeting new people 
and visiting new places. They actually 
got acquainted with the world they 
live in. Fears of the unknown slowly 
vanished, and at the end of two weeks, 
their self-assurance was visible, a hap- 
py surprise to their sponsors and _ par- 
ents. Students who had to be constantly 
coaxed to dress properly were para- 
gons of neat appearance on the trip. 
The mothers were awed at their sudden 
self-dependence in personal needs. 

Comparisons were in bold relief for 
the Greeley students were stunned at 
the formality in eastern classrooms. 
Teachers often addressed their students 
as “Mr. Smith” or “Miss Jones.” 

One of the Greeley students took 
voluminous written notes, recording 
every impression, date, and place. He 
was often consulted for information. 
Before the trip, he was not known for 
loquacity, usually being rather shy. 
During the trip, and at Drury H. S. in 
North Adams, he was caught up into a 
camaraderie that he enjoyed and could 
not escape; this stimulation helped him 
in acquiring a sparkling personality. 
Soon after his return, he was promoted 
in his after-school job from stock boy 
to cashier in a large supermarket. An- 
other Greeley student was so shy, he 
was often cited as living in a “shell.” 
The trip actually brought him out of 
it, a pleasant surprise to his friends 


and family. 


The Other Side 


On the return exchange, the gaping 
Easterners from North Adams _ were 
amazed at the space on the open wind- 
rifHed prairies of eastern Colorado on 
a trip to a cattle ranch. Camera in 
hand, two lads virtually flew over the 
ground to reduce the distance between 
themselves and some steers, but it takes 
a swift horse to round up this herd, 
and they never came close enough to 
get a picture. Soon the Easterners 
coined a phrase, “Trade you some rain 
for your space.” And then came the 
day of the dust storm, and the Eastern- 
ers were alarmed to see the vast clouds 
of dust rapidly changing locations. 
Here was a lesson on soil erosion, 
visible firsthand. 

Twinges of loneliness and homesick- 





ness stole into the day on the unbroken 
prairie for the kids who grew up in the 
shadows of tall buildings. By contrast, 
the Greeley students were haunted con- 
tinuously by a sense of claustrophobia 
as they lived their visiting days among 
crowded streets and buildings. The 
leaden gray skies dripped intermittent- 
lv, and contributed to their cloistered 
uneasiness as they remembered with 
intense longing the sunny, open land 
that was home. 

Contrasts in the matter of clothes 
and food dominated a good share of 
the conversation for the girls as did 
the fad of dates congregating at the 
corner drugstore in North Adams, and 
dating in groups on almost every dating 
occasion. 

Awed with the sight-seeing tour of 
historical highspots, students saw Amer- 
ican history spring to life. It was not 
so many assigned pages to read. Colo- 
rado students visited the Old Concord 
Bridge and followed the rise of Paul 
Revere. They were deeply stirred at 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
as they admired the beautiful white 
marble Doric columns that had been 
brought from deep in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies to keep alive the 
memory of a president revered by all 
Americans. 

But for them, it was New York that 
had everything. They started their tour 
with the “show-me” attitude, and well 
it did! They gaped at everything, for 
this was certainly nothing like home. 
They ambled through Central Park and 
then on to the United Nations Building 
in the rain. They insisted on getting 
even wetter by strolling back on Broad- 
way in the rain, with the glittering 
lights multiplied by reflections on the 
wet streets. Rockefeller Center, a live 
TV show, and Chinatown completed 
the highspots of the two-day tour of 
the area millions now call “home.” 

The greatest highlight of the trip for 

Continued on page 18-T) 
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Massachusetts students visit Colorado 
ranch as Greeley students play host. 
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Oregon Emphasizes Program of 
Curriculum Development 


by REX PUTNAM 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE STATE of Oregon has faced a 

number of vexing educational prob- 
lems since the close of World War II. 
It has provided new school facilities tor 
an almost 50 per cent increase in popu- 
lation. It has inaugurated basic school 
support which introduces a considera- 
ble measure of state-level financing. It 
has initiated new programs pertaining 
to other phases of school operation— 
district reorganization, certification re- 
vision, up-dating of standards, introduc- 
tion of driver education, clarification of 
status of the junior high school, exten- 
sion of the junior and community col- 
lege, and the beginnings of state-wide 
educational television. 

Among all of these, we attribute 
greatest significance to our program for 
curriculum development. This is a two- 
pronged undertaking, providing for in- 
creased curriculum from the 
state level and the stimulation of cur- 
riculum development activities within 
local school districts. The following 
résumé indicates the scope of our cur- 
riculum development program: 


services 


State-Level Curriculum Development 


> Scope and Sequence Development: 
Stemming from recommendations of our 
Curriculum Advisory Committee, was 
our plan for development of a new 
framework for elementary and secondary 
education in Oregon. Out of a ferment 
of 100 field study committees involving 
more than 1,000 teachers at the grass- 
roots level, series of three summer 
workshops and the research of several 
selected subject-matter committees which 
enlisted the efforts of many scores of 
came new statements of scope 
for eleven curriculum 


teachers, 
and 
areas, 


sequence 


> Curriculum Leadership: To imple- 
ment any curriculum development pro- 
gram, local educational leadership is 
required, Our school administrators had 
been so absorbed for many years in 
providing needed school buildings, fa- 
cilities, and finance that they had had 
little time to devote to curriculum. They 
needed to be reminded that the curricu- 
lum requires constant revision and to 
be supplied with leadership techniques 
for curriculum development activities 
in their districts. To answer this need, 





Rex Putnam 


ve held a series of state-wide superin- 
tendents’ curriculum conferences where 
a week was devoted to secluded con- 
study by each group under 
the notable leadership of Dr. William 
H. Burton. These cenferences were sup- 
plemented by an on-going program of 
regional conferences, the leadership for 
which was provided by training volun- 
teer teams of superintendents for the 


task. 


centrated 


> Other features: These involved pub- 
lications, mostly, especially Using a Cur- 
riculum Consultant, a brochure pub- 
lished by the Department in cooperation 
with the Oregon Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
We also held a second-level curriculum 
conference devoted to study of the 
dynamics of group action plus a state- 
wide lay conference on secondary edu- 
cation designed to deal with the current 
criticisms of the American high school. 
At this conference, Dr. James B. Conant 
made a tentative report on his study of 
the comprehensive high school. 
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Local Curriculum Development 
> Local Personnel Participation: Partici 
pation by teachers and administrators 
studies, curriculum 
and 


in field committee 
workshops, scope com 
mittees, curriculum 
textbook adoption committees has served 
to bring to all teaching personnel a real- 
ization that working on curriculum im- 
provement will henceforth be a 
stant part of the life of each professional] 


person. 


sequence 


conferences, and 


col- 


> The Oregon Curriculum Improvement 
Fund Law: Another ingredient essential 
to the achievement of significant cur- 
riculum development at the local level 
is money—not great amounts—but sums 
sufficient to provide the time, materials, 
and consultants which together can un 
lock the creative energies of teachers. 
Strange to say, school districts which 
have been willing and proud to spend 
thousands upon thousands for school 
buildings and staff have winced at the 
thought of a few dollars for curriculum. 
To overcome this obstacle, the Oregon 
Department of Education obtained a 
continuing appropriation from the 1957 
legislature for a Curriculum Improve- 
ment Fund. Under this law, a school 
district may :nake application to the 
D-partment for approval of a curriculum 
improvement plan and receive modest 
allocations of funds for reimbursement 
upon carrying it out successfully. This 
resource has produced a great quicken- 
ing of local curriculum activities, with 
91 districts submitting 110 approved 
plans during the first year of the law. 





WRITERS! ATTENTION! 


We are seeking book manuscripts for pub- 
lication under our cooperative plan. All 
subjects welcome. Send your book manu- 
script to CLAYTON PRESS, Atten: Mr. Dobb, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











EUROPEAN TOURS 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A large selection of independent and escorted 
tours, some with academic credit. Moderate 
rates. Planned by experts in educational and 
student travel. 21 days, from $679 up 
Write today for full details 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
18 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 











LINCOLN LIBRARY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

12 Complete books in 1 or 2 volumes 

e 1959 revised edition now available 


@ Order now and up-date your library 
© Green 1 vol.: $27.00; 2 vol. set: $31.00 


Write: Frontier Press Company, Dept. S 








Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo 3, New York 


ADVANCE EDUCATION 


)} Teachers—3 hrs. cr.—-famous Origins 
is Roberts. New a second pms July 6-17 
folder 

) Graduate Students 3-6 brs. er El 
Americano” S Am. June 10-July 20 
High School Students Learn the easy way. Visit birth 
place English literature. See English economy first 
hand. British Isles Tour July 3-Aug. 5. Excellent 
roe hip Restricted to girls & boys ages 16-18 


All expense tourist class $599 
79 Newbury St. 


ARNOLD TOURS Boston 16, Mass. 
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Estudiante 


Fon 


a Golden Opportunity for 
you in the Golden State 


Statewide summer sessions 
of the University of 
California. Study for 

credit with the outstanding 
faculty of one of the 

country’s leading 
universities. Choose from 
four campuses. For 
information, write today 
to Director of Summer 
Sessions at Davis, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara 
or Los Angeles. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO 


LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc 


67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3. WY 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
Continued from page 7-T 





Children and Their Art, by Charles D. 
Gaitskell (Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., 1958), 
446 pp., $6.50. Teaching art in the ele- 
mentary grades. Well illustrated. 


Guidance 


Emotional Problems of Adolescents, by 
J. Roswell Gallagher and Herbert I. Harris 
Oxford University Press, N.Y., 1958), 
174 pp., $3.50. Two physicians put their 
technical vocabulary in cold storage and 
draw upon their case experiences to help 
parents and teachers understand normal 
young people and their everyday problems. 


Our Troubled Youth, by Frederick Mayer 
(Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C.., 
1959), 93 pp., $2.50. Keen insight into the 
juvenile delinquency problem by a profes- 
sor of humanities who will hold your 
attention from first to last. He is likely to 
convince you that he is not “soft” on de 
linquents but offers a sound program 


Studying the Individual Pupil, by Verna 
White (Harper, N.Y., 1958), 238 pp., $4 
Outlines practical methods by which teach- 
ers, without special training, can make 
studies and interpret the results as a basis 
for procedure. Emphasizes need for school 
personnel to know when to refer pupils to 


spec ialists 


Counseling for Personal Adjustment, by 
Fred McKinney (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1958), 584 pp., $6. Sensible and straight- 
forward, this introductory guidance text 
draws upon some 60 cases of adolescents 
who are counseled in educational settings. 


The Child and His Development, by ] 
Murray Lee and Doris Mae Lee ( Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, N.Y., 1958), 640 pp.., 
$6. Develops the principles of human de- 
velopment which have most significance for 
working with children and adolescents in 


the classroom 


Educational Psychology: Readings, Sup- 
plementary Text, and Study Questions, 
edited by M. Ray Loree (Ronald Press 
N.Y., 1958), 425 pp., $4.50. A college text 
of interest to teachers, since it contains in- 
troductions to readings which help apply 
psvc hologi« al findings to educational prob- 


le ms 


Blueprint for Teen-Age Living, by Wil 
liam C. Menninger and others (Sterling 
Publishing Co., N.Y., 1958), 221 pp., $2.95 
A collection of down-to-earth suggestions 
to teen-agers on how to develop healthy 
ittitudes toward growing up, honesty, alco- 
hol, narcotics, dating, and good grooming. 


The Art of Dating, by Evelyn M. Duvall 

Association Press, N.Y., 1958), 253 pp., 
$2.50. Directed to the serious thinking teen- 
wer, this book: answers the innumerable 
questions which are raised about dating 
and love and sex and marriage. 


Growth and Development (Second Edi- 
tion), by Karl C. Garrison (Longmans 
Green, N.Y., 1959), 559 pp., $5.50. Human 
development from infancy through child- 
hood. Parts played by physical, emotional, 
and mental factors in development. 


Guidance Services: Organization and Ad- 
ministration, edited by Emery Stoops ( Mc- 
Graw-Hill, N.Y., 1959), 302 pp., $5.75. 
Practical problems faced by school coun- 
selors and administrators—and how to solve 
them. 


Personal Services in Education, the 58th 
Yearbook of the National Society tor the 
Study of Education (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1959), 303 pp. plus 105 pp. listing 
membership, etc., $4 (cloth), $3.25 (paper). 
Directs attention “to the generally recog- 
nized concept of the pupil as a person to 
be cultivated rather than a peon to be 
molded by authoritarian regimentation.” 


Guidance Services in Schools, 2nd Edi 
tion, by Clifford P. Froehlich (McGraw- 
Hill, N.Y., 1958), 383 pp., $5.75. An over- 
view of guidance Services in elementary 
and secondary schools which relates guid- 
ance services to the total educational pro- 
gram. Helps reader make practical appli- 
cations 


Administration and Supervision 


Educational Administration in a Chang 
ing Community. Thirty-seventh Yearbook 
(American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Washington, D.C., 1959), 221 pp. 
$5. Unravels the complex responsibilities of 
the superintendent in relating the school to 
the community 


The Practice of School Administration 
by Herold C. Hunt and Paul R. Pierce 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1958), 544 pp 
$6. A well-written and attractively organ- 
ized basic text by the men who formerly 
headed the Chicago school system. 


School Board Leadership in America, by 
Edward M. Tuttle (Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Danville, Ill., 1958), 320 pp 
$5. Problems of local school boards and 
background information by an authority on 
s¢ hool boards 


Leadership in Elementary School Admin 
istration and Supervision, by Albert H 
Shuster and Wilson F. Wetzler (Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1958), 505 pp., $5.50 
Draws upon modern industrial techniques 
to develop the role ot the principal in the 
many areas of supervision and administra- 
tion which he must enter. Carefully organ- 


ized and comprehensive 


Education for the Exceptional Child, by 
L. X. Magnifico (Longmans Green, N.Y., 
1958), 371 pp., $4.75. A survey of ap- 
proaches to the teaching of gifted, handi 
capped, and retarded 


Attitudes of Educators Towards Excep 
tional Children, by Norris G. Haring, 
George Sterns, and William M. Cruick- 
shank (Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
N.Y., 1958), 238 pp., $5. Examines the 
extent to which attitudes of classroom 
teachers can be modified towards greater 
acceptance of children with special prob- 


lems. 


Among the Paperbacks 


Liberal Education and the Democratic 
Ideal, by A. Whitney Griswold (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn., 1958), 
150 pp., 95 cents. 
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Heller Ageney 


“Professor Knibble! Come in! Come 
in! We can talk over old times!’’ 


Preparing Students for College (Science 
Research Associates, Chicago 10, IL. 
1959), 83 pp., $1.50 


Growing from Infancy to Adulthood, by 
Edward C. Britton and J. Merritt Winans 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, N.Y., 1958), 128 
pp.. $1.10 


Fundamentals of Measurement: Tech- 
niques and Practices, by N. M. Downie 
(Oxtord University Press, N.Y., 1958), 413 
pp.. S6 


How to Raise Your Child's 1L.Q., by 
David Engler (Criterion Books, N.Y., 1958), 
153 pp., $3.50 


Understanding the City Child: A Book 
for Parents, by Dorothy Barclay ( Franklin 
Watts. N.Y., 1959), 273 pp., $4.95 


Your Gifted Child: A Guide for Parents, 
by Florence N. Brumbaugh and Bernard 
Roshco (Henry Holt, N.Y., 1959), 182 
pp., $3.75 

Homework 4 Guide for Secondary 
School Teachers, by Harry Bard ( Rinehart, 
N.Y., 1958), 58 pp., $1 


Guide to Curriculum Improvement, by 
Willis E. Pratt and Donald G. McGarey 
(Public School Publishing Co., Cincinnati 
19, 1958), 88 pp., $1.50 


Using Committees in the Classroom, 
by Louise E. Hock ( Rinehart, N.Y., 1958), 
55 pp., $1 


Improving Children’s Facility in Prob 
lem Solving, by Alma Bingham (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N.Y., 1958), 85 pp., $1. 


Observing and Recording the Behavior 
of Young Children, by Dorothy H. Cohen 
and Virginia Stern (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y., 1958), 85 pp., $1. 

Methods That Teach, by Blanche Mce- 
Donald and Leslie W. Nelson (William C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 1958), 237 
pp., $3.75. 

How to Evaluate Teachers and Teach- 
ing, by Lester S. Vander Werf ( Rhinehart, 
N.Y., 1958), 58 pp., $1. 








New Materials 








PROGRAM IN GIRL SCOUT 
CAMPING—277-page book covering: 
seven basic camping skills, camp gov- 
ernment, planning special events, camp 
living under all weather conditions, 
programs in performing and hand arts, 
nature activities, sports and games. An 
appendix details equipment lists for 
troop camping, menu planning, purifi- 
water, fireplaces, cooking 
utensils, hiking equipment. Book is 
$1.50 (Catalogue No. 19-615) from 
Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 830 Third 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


cation of 


TANGLEY OAKS CLASSROOM 
AIDS—Ten Guides to Good Listening, 
a reprint from the American Educators 
Encyclopedia written by Professor 


Ralph G. Nichols, Univ. of Minnesota, 


defines listening and gives ten guides 
to good listening, some steps in listen- 
ing training, and a brief bibliography. 
Weather Unit, a sixth grade elemen- 
tary science project, was developed to 
help teachers in that area. It covers 
temperature, air pressure, moisture, 
clouds, wind, and gives activities and 
experiments for each. An explanation 
of the experiments is also included. 
Free from Tangley Oaks Educational 


Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 


STUDYING SOCIAL RELATION- 
SHIPS IN THE CLASSROOM-—A 49- 
page handbook for teachers, counselors, 
and administrators in elementary, junior 
high, and high schools. Chapters  in- 
clude: Why Study Social Relationships, 
The Sociometric Test, Interpreting So- 











ciometric Data, How to Use the Re 
sults of Sociometric Testing, Conclusion, 
Further Reading. Booklet is $1 from 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


JOB PLACEMENT FOR’ THE 
TEEN-AGER—The March, 1959, issue 
of The American Child contains six 
articles by experts in the field of help- 
ing young people prepare for and find 
jobs. Articles are: Federal Employment 
Services, Jobs for Teen-agers from High 
Delinquency Areas, Jobs for Minority 
Teen-agers, A City’s Youth Placement 
Program, Youth Help Themselves, So 
cial Agencies Play Key Role. Single 
copies 50 cents from National Child 
Labor Committee, PR Dept., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York City 16. 





Books 


MORE IN ANGER, by Marya 
Mannes. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1958, 189 pp., $3.50.) 





Those who have read Marya Mannes 
angry thrusts in The Reporter and wit- 
nessed her frequent appearances on 
television panels will welcome a new 
collection of her essays. Miss Mannes 
draws her bead on sham wherever she 
sees it, and if she finds a sacred cow 
between her sights, why, so much the 
bigger and better target. Thus compul- 
sive bureaucrats as well as gaseous 
politicians draw her fire, biscuit-centered 
housewives as well as soulless career 
women, belligerently abstract artists as 
well as painters of the picturesque. If 
these essays on people and professions 
have left any readers undisturbed, the 
other pieces on such unexamined man- 
dates as “stay young,” “stay slim,” and 
“smile” may shake them up. 

This is precisely the value of Miss 
Mannes—to disturb, to anger, even to 
alienate. She is not interested in win- 
ning friends. She writes rather as a 
countervailing critic of whatever is 
false in American culture—whether in 
television westerns, consumer together- 
ness, or public self-psychoanalysis. She 
is less inspiring when she offers her 
personal vision of religion, politics, art. 

Still, I do hope there will be an- 
other collection. Worthy targets might 
include toy girdles for little girls, 
Christmas parades sponsored on tele- 
vision by “war toy” manufacturers, and 


the kind of “civic-minded” flailing that 
substitutes for meaningful political ac- 
tion on the current scene. Anger any- 
one? 
—Mary E. Hazarp 
Levittown, Pa. 


Records = g 
and Tapes os 


INDIANS IN 
STORY, SONG AND DANCE. (Book- 





THE PUEBLO 
Records, Inc., Dept. P, 680 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. One 33 1/3 rpm 
or two 45 extended play records, $5.) 


A Pueblo Indian called Swift Eagle 
brings his people to life on this record- 
ing through story, song, and dance. He 
tells the adventures of Kuo-Haya and 
the bear, renders four lovely Pueblo 
Indian ritual songs: The Buffalo Dance, 
Story-Teller Song, Green Corn Dance, 
Medicine-Man Chant; and sings the 
“Laughing Horse” and “Hunting the 
Fox” songs. Each of these selections 
is explained in the colorfully illus- 
trated text which accompanies the 
record. This text also tells the history 
of the Pueblo Indians: their migration 
into the Rocky Mountains, discovering 
how to plant corn, building stone vil- 
lages, etc. Record and text are bound 
into a sturdy spiral book. 

In an introduction to the text, Carl 
Carmer writes, “It is to be hoped that 
this Soundbook is only the first of a 
series that will give American readers 
an insight into the lives and the minds 
of the Pueblo Indians.” —B.C. 





Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES—The American 
Revolution—6 color filmstrips, about 50 
frs. each. Reproductions of contempo- 
rary paintings, engravings, and prints 
show the Revolution as it appeared to 
the people of that time. Causes of the 
Revolution, War from Lexington to 
Princeton, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, War from Saratoga to Valley 
Forge, War at Sea, War in the South. 
(Jr. & Sr. H. S.) Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

The American Economy--58 fr. film- 
strip. Elements which made the United 
States the richest nation in the world; 
changes in industry, business, finance, 
and economic framework; problems of 
slumps; role of government. (Jr. & Sr. 
H. S.) Office of Educational Activities, 
The New York Times, 229 W. 43 St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Life in the Alps—11 mins., color or 
B&W. Activities of people living in 
Austrian Alps. (Up El, Jr. HS) Coronet 
Films, 65 E. So. Water St., Chicago 1. 


SAFETY-Safe Bicycling—14 mins., 
color. Emphasizes safety habits of care, 
courtesy, and common sense which, if 
cultivated during bike riding days, will 
carry over to driving an automobile in 
later years. Ten Commandments of 
Bicycle Safety are incorporated. (L. 
E]., El.) Distributed by International 
Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 
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EAST MEETS WEST 





Continued from page 14-T 
the kids from the East turned out to 
be the bus trip into the snow -covered 
Rockies. They were completely awed 
by the majestic view around them at 
the backbone of the continent neat 
Long's Peak. 

The sponsors from both schools mar- 
velled at the good eftect produced 
beyond anything that could be pre- 
dicted. Discipline became self-handled 
without any need for pressure, and it 
became a matter of personal pride for 
each student to make a good impres- 
sion everywhere he went 

When interviewed, the students did 
not dwell at length on historical spots 
or industrial plants, but talked viva- 
ciously about the students, the homes, 
and the parents. They spoke at length 
about the outstanding differences and 
way of life. True, 
entertainments, 
fatiguing tours 
museums, but 
impressions 


likenesses in the 
there parties, 
speaking to groups, 
through factories and 
through it all live the 


were 


crowded into receptive minds—impres- 
sions of a life which goes on at the 
same moment as their own—yet what 
a different world! 

How can one appraise the exact edu- 
cational value of these exchange trips 
for our youth? Only through the rich 
experiences and through the wonderful 
people they met—none of these could 
ever be found between the covers of 
a textbook. And all of this was possible 
because some educators believe that 
the knowledge of the past and present 
is valueless unless it stimulates youth 
to live forcefully and magnetically. 
Through field studies, stimulation for 
learning actually heightens. 

Students returned with a new pride 
in being Americans, with treasured ex- 
periences in living with students their 
own age, and with a new and sincere 
appraisal of home and parents. The 
exchange trip proved to be another 
wholesome way of maintaining a con- 
tinuing public interest in broadening 
the curriculum of high school students 
and provided an education that comes 


of life. 
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PUL 
MATERIALS 


1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 15-T 
Information on tours: a) 
New England teachers (b) “El Estu 
diante Americano graduate students 
—__.(c) British Isles (high school students) 
2. BELL & HOWELL 

Audition of Filmosound Specialist projector 
See Apr. 17 Teacher, p. 24-T) 

3. CHARLES BESELER CO 

Demonstration of Vu-Lyte I! projector and 
brochure, “‘Turn Teaching Into Learning 
See Apr. 17 Teacher, p. 17-T 

4. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILROAD 

Travel planning literature (See Apr. 17 
Teacher, p. 15-T) 

5. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Information on ‘The Canadian’ 
17 Teacher, p. 7-T 
6. CORONET FILMS 
“ a) Preview prints for purchase con 
sideration of _(1) Human Body (2) 
Lite in a Cubic Foot of Air 3) Water 
for the Community 4) Making the Most 
of Your Face 5) Who Should Decide? 
‘ 6 labor Movement 7) Word 
Building in Our Language b) 1959-60 
general film catalogue c) Index listing 
text correlation films. (See Apr. 17 Teacher, 
Pp 

7. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
—_..(a) List of Teaching Aids b) In- 
formation on careers in coal industry. (See 
Apr. 3 Teacher, p. 3-T) 


“Origins of 


See Apr 


Please Print 
Name___ 
School 
Address 


City i mused 
This coupon valid for two months. 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


8. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 

Travel booklet, “Jet Adventures in Educa 
tion’ (See Apr. 17 Teacher, p. 2-T) 

9. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 13-T 

Road maps and booklets 

10. REAL AIRLINES 

Information on round trip air fares to six 
South American countries. (See Apr. 17 
Teacher, p. 9-T) 

11. STATE OF ILLINOIS, p. 5-T 

Illinois vacation information 

12. TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
“Ten Guides to Good Listening’ (See Apr 
17 Teacher, p. 14-T) 

13. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p. 15-T 
Catalogue ST 

14. UNITED TOURS, p. 12-T 
Information on tours to West 
vana, Nassau, and Florida 
15. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 15-T 
Information on summer sessions 

16. UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO., p. 15-T 
__.(a) Brochures on student and teacher 
tours to Europe _(b) Information on 
earning a free trip to Europe. 

17. WILLIAMSBURG INN & LODGE, p. 13-T 
Information on lodging and sightseeing 
18. WORLD PUBLISHING, p. 12-T 

List of Rainbow Classic book titles 


Indies, Ha- 


See Educator’s Book Club coupon, p. 3-T. 


Grade 


No. of Pupils 


Zone State 


April 24, 1959 





means 
were 


“Frontier 
Indians 


Boner: 
when 


Classroom 
back years ago 
fighting with bows and errors.” 

—HENRIETTA WATSON 
Wellsburg (W. Va.) HLS. 


Work: “I believe in the old-fashioned 
three R’s taught ‘by the best methods, 
old and new. But with equal convic- 
tion I believe in the three W’s—work, 
work, work.” 

L. G. Dertruick 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 


Art: A first-grader, drawing a pic- 
ture of a man, asked his teacher for a 
white crayon. 

“Just leave the paper white,” 
told him. 

“I can't,” said the young realist. “I'm 
going to make his shirt blue, but first 
I've got to put his underwear on.” 

—Nation’s Schools 


she 


Criticism: Mr. Henry James writes 
fiction as if it were a painful duty. 
—Oscar WILDE 


Deep in the Heart of Taxes: I’m 
living so far beyond my income we 
may almost be said to be living apart. 

—SakI 


Highbrow: A highbrow is a person 
educated bevond his intelligence. 
—BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Definition: “Poetry,” said Emilia, 
“seems like talking on tiptoe.” 
—GrorGE MEREDITH 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





ang? Me 
Heller Agency 
“| learned not to copy from Ed Winters.” 











Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Apr. 22, 10:00 p.m 
U.S. Steel Hour: Richard Boone, Jeff 
Donnell, and Fritz Weaver star in Joe 
Palmer, Jr.’s “Little Tin God.” The play 
is set in a sanitarium where Stan Koski, 
portrayed by Boone, tries to divert his 
fellow patients by telling amusing sto- 
ries and arbitrating their disputes. One 
of the patients, Carl Schard, a former 
engineer, stricken in the middle of a 
promising career, remains aloof and 
contemptuous of Koski’s efforts. When 
Koski’s condition worsens, he creates 
a near-violent conflict by appointing 
Carl his successor as mediator 

Thurs., Apr. 23, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: Terence 
Ratigan’s “The Browning Version,” di- 
rected by John (“For Whom the Bell 
Tolls”) Frankenheimer. A Latin teacher 
in an English public school for boys 
must retire to less taxing work be- 
cause of his poor health. His last days 
at the school reveal his low status with 
both the boys and his colleagues. Pop- 
ularity has replaced scholarship as the 
measure of a teacher’s worth. The cast 
includes the outstanding British actor, 
John Gielgud, as Crocker-Harris, the 
retiring schoolmaster. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. What is the difference be- 
tween a British public school, such as 
Crocker-Harris’s, and an American pub- 
lic school? How do the attitudes of stu- 
dents and faculty differ in each? Does 
the American public school ever invoke 
tradition as an ideal? What do the at- 
titudes of student and faculty toward 
both the rugby hero and Fletcher, the 
soccer hero, reveal? 2. How do the stu- 
dents at Andrew’s school evaluate a 
teacher? Do we also use popularity as 
an index to personal value in Ameri- 
can schools? What are the dangers of 
basing our judgments on such criteria? 
Is entertainment a necessary part of 
teaching? 3. How does Andrew's sub- 
ject doubly handicap him with his stu- 
dents? Would this also be true in Amer- 
ica today? Are there some subjects that 
give a teacher a head-start toward “get- 
ting along” with his pupils? Is this a 
reliable indication of the real merit of 
a particular subject matter? 4. Is 
Crocker-Harris’s farewell speech in 
keeping with his usual dignity and re- 
serve? What attitude does it indicate 
toward his own lack of popularity? 5. 
Compare theme and characterization in 
this play and in Ratigan’s recent movie, 
“Separate Tables.” (The New American 
Library has published the text, 35 


cents.) 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “A 
Corner of the Garden” by Tad Mosel. 
Mosel continues to probe psychological 
tangles and family conflict in his new- 
est play. The struggle between an ad- 
venturous spirit and the small minds 
around her establish the theme in “A 
Corner of the Garden.” Barbara, poised, 
cultured, widely travelled, returns to 
the small town where her deceased 
mother grew up. She visits one of 
her mother’s former admirers and his 


(CBS-TV) The 


Tues., Apr. 28, 9:30 p.m. 


narrow-minded wife. The husband be- 
gins to realize the world that lies be- 
yond his small corner of the garden as 
he grows to know Barbara. A mature 
play for ged high students. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1 To what corner of what 
garden does the title of the play refer? 
Which does Mosel prefer—the small, 
quiet corner or the excitement of the 
world beyond? 2. How would you de- 


Sir John Gielgud stars in ‘“‘The Browning 
Version” on Du Pont Show of Month 
Thurs., April 23, 8 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


Dorothy? How does Tad Mosel 
dramatize each different aspect of her 
character? 3. Which scenes and dia- 
logue run counter to some of our Amer- 
ican clichés such as mother, together- 
ness, and the teen-ager? 5. What scenes 
and characters in “A Corner of the 
Garden” are illuminated by psycholog- 
ical insights? Has the author integrated 
these insights into the play in a satis- 
factorily dramatic way or does Mosel 
the psychiatrist defeat Mosel the play- 


wright? 

(NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Ah, Wilderness!” adapted for televi- 
sion by Robert Hartung, starring Bur- 
gess Meredith, Helen Hayes, and Lloyd 
Nolan. One of the author’s rare come- 
dies, about an adolescent boy rebelling 
against the Fourth of July, parental au- 
thority, and _ respectability. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. Against what is 
Richard rebelling? Why is the family 
dismayed that he should be reading 
Shaw, Swinburne, Ibsen, and Wilde? 
Would these authors be considered 
questionable today? Why? 2. What 
things mark this as a play about the 
turn of the century? Would Richard be 
considered a rebel in a modern’ Ameri- 
can family? Would he be as sick in his 
response as the so-called Beat Genera- 
tion? 3. Discuss the methods used by 
the Miller family to handle Richard’s 
revolt. Are the Millers wise parents? 
4. What is the title, “Ah, Wilderness” 
derived from? Give specific examples 


scribe 


19-T 


that show O'Neill's feelings toward ado- 
lescence. The motif of the rebelling 
teen-ager is fundamental to an under- 
standing of American literature, from 
Huck Finn to the present. Consult the 
recent articles on the subject: Robert 
Brustein’s “America’s New Culture 
Hero: Feelings Without Words,” Com- 
mentary (February, 1958), and Dwight 
MacDonald’s “A Caste, a Culture, and 
a Market,” The New Yorker (Novem- 
ber 22 and 29, 1958). Other literary 
treatments of the adolescent theme 
“A Corner of the Garden,” “Rebel With- 
out a Cause,” “A Member of the Wed- 
ding.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Fri., Apr. 24, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Gene 
Kelly Pontiac Special: Carl Sandburg 
reads a specially commissioned poem 
on spring and sings folk music on this 
hour-long dance and variety show 

Sat., Apr. 25, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The New 
York Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein 
conducts Handel’s Concerto in G minor, 
Op. 4, No. 1 for harpsichord, Sylvia 
Marlowe, soloist; Ben Haim’s Sweet 
Psalmist of Israel; Wieniawski'’s Con- 
certo in D minor, Op. 22, No. 2, Erica 
Morini, soloist; and Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Caprice Espagnole.” 

Sun., Apr. 26, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: “The Nature of Satire.” 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Meet Me in St. 
Louis: Myrna Loy, Tab Hunter, Jane 
Powell, Walter Pidgeon, Jeanne Crain, 
and Ed Wynn are featured in a two- 
hour musical comedy about a turn-of- 
the-century St. Louis family whoss 
move to New York forces them to leave 
their friends and miss the fabulous St 
Louis Fair 

10:05 p.m. (CBS—but check local sta- 
tion, as this may be carried earlier at 
another time) Invitation to Learning 
Somerset Maugham’s “The Moon and 
Sixpence.” May 3: William H. Prescott’s 
“History of the Conquest of Peru.” 
May 10: Samuel Johnson's “Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia.’ May 17: Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s “Essays.” May 24 
Henry Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience.’ 
May 31: Christopher Marlowe's “Dr 
Faustus.” June 7: Mikhail Lermontov’s 
“A Hero of Our Times.” June 14 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Autobiography <j 
June 21: Henri Frederic Amiel’s “Jour- 
nal.” June 28: Shakespeare’s ““Hamlet.’ 

Mon., Apr. 27-May 1, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) 
Today: “April in Paris,” for Dave 
Garroway, Jack Lescoulie and Charles 
Van Doren. Five two-hour shows using 
the new mobile videotape unit from five 
different Paris locations. Monday: Eif- 
fel Tower. On the following days, but 
not necessarily in this order: Saint- 
Germain-Des-Pres, on the Left Bank; 
Les Halles, the market district; the 
Champs Elysees, the main street of 
Paris; and La Tour D’Argent, a res- 
taurant overlooking the Seine and 
Notre Dame Cathedral. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Apr. 25, 1:00 p.m. network, New 
York area at 11:30 a.m., Sun., one-week 
delayed schedule (NBC-TV): Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Siphons. May 2: Active metals 
May 9: Friction and its elimination 
May 16: Seeds. May 23: Water. May 30: 
The microscope. June 6: Crystals. 

Mon., Apr. 27, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental C lassroom: Geiger Counter Ex- 
periment. Apr. 28: Wilson Cloud Cham- 
ber. Apr. 29: Bubble Chambers. Apr 
30: Scintillation Counters. May 1: Coun- 
ter Experiment. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: 
“5,000 Miles by Canoe” depicts a six- 
month journey in two 16-foot canoes 
made by four young men who fol- 
lowed the course of rivers and lakes 
traversed by the early trappers and ex- 
plorers of North America. From Den- 
ver, Colo., to the Penobscot River in 
Maine by way of the Platte, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Lake Superior, the Ottawa 
River, and the St. Lawrence 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Will he 
take away an 
American 


steelworker’s 
job? 


Meet Vladimir Petrov, Russian steelworker. He 
earns about 56 rubles a day. 

American steelworkers earn about $24.00 a 
day...four times as much as steelworkers of 
Western Europe, over four times as much as 
Vladimir, and seven times as much as Japanese 
steelworkers. 

So what? 

So this: Many foreign countries have zoomed 
their output of steel —they’re selling it all over 
the world—and in increasing amounts even in the 
U.S.A. For instance, more barbed wire is being 
imported here from abroad than American mills 
are producing. 

Soaring costs in this country are hurting the 
American steelworker as he tries to compete with 
his counterparts all over the world... European 
and Japanese steel producers are even now under- 
selling American steel right here in this country. 
Some American steelworkers have already lost 
their jobs just for this reason; foreign steel- 
workers have gotten their jobs. 

Certainly it will not help America if the spread 
between U.S. and foreign wages is increased. It 
will only serve to export jobs. 

Isn’t it time to stop this inflationary rise in 
wage costs that is undermining the job security 
of American workers? 


This message is being brought to you by 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


as a member of the 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


Republic now produces plastic pipe as well as steel; 
aluminum windows as well as steel; titanium as well as 
stainless steel. Republic makes the world’s widest range 
of standard steels and steel products, including barbed 
wire, farm fencing, and other wire products. 


REPUBLIC STEEL’S management, in order to keep the 
company growing and so help protect the jobs of its 
present employees, has been alert to the ever-present 
competition (wholesome and healthy) from other 
materials as well as from foreign labor. Therefore, 





